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LINES. 


[On Receiving a Basket of Arbutus from *Lake Winnepesaukee.] 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


Though bat a tiny woodland flower, 
It yet recalls to me 

The place, where many a summer hour 
I’ve spent so happily ! 


I eee again the beauteous isles 
Dotting the mountain lake, 

I eee again the liquid miles 
Io sualit ripples break ; 


Or hear, at eve, the echoes call 
Across the placid lake, 

Whereon I see the moonlight fall, 
And path of silver make. 


Again I idly drift or float 
Within some sheltered cove, 

Or moor again my dainty boat 
Beside the lake I love. 


And though long years since then have fled 
My eyes can pictures make 

Of monuntain-height with wist-wreathed head 
About that lovely lake, 


Whose praises poets oft have sung 
As on its beauty wild 

New Hampshire’s granite hills among 
The Father looked and smiled. 


* The Indian name translates ‘Smile of the Great Spirit.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. J. M. Rick: Thorough philosophical teaching is 
seldom found in the United States. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Education : 
Ciass work in schools does not produce mental uniformity. 


Henry Sasin, Jowa: Most of our teachers, the large 
majority of directors, and many superintendents are ig- 
norant of what constitutes a school building. 


Supt. L, J. Runpiert, Concord, N. H.: The lack of 
concentrated thought appears in all our pleasures, in our 
business, and to some extent in our common schools. 


Maraitpe E. Corrin, Detroit: The best criterion of 
a teacher’s work is the conduct of her pupils. The most 
valuable service which a teacher can render is to make 
honest, energetic, intelligent and trustworthy boys and 
girls. 


Prin. C, T, Work, DuBois, Pa.: If the sanitary con- 
dition of the school is well looked to, there is no reason 
to fear that the pupiis of our public schools will be sent 
to early graves or to the insane asylam through genuine 
hard study. 


Mapison Bancock, Deroty SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Scnoots, San Francisco: What the higher schools and 
colleges need is to give more attention to their own work 
and less to the schools below. When this is done they 
will have more students, and they will be better taught. 


Wa. M. Girrin, Cook County Normal School, Iil.: 
Most arithmetics make parrots of the children and rob 
them of all thinking. The man who makes the book has 
all the fun and delight of discovery, while the children 
follow in his wake, stuffing themselves with his discover- 


ies. Think of the Edisons such teaching will bring 
forth ! 


REFORMS. 


BY MARY F. FRENCH. 


‘“‘T am disgusted with the world,” said the Second As- 
sistant. The Professor asked her smilingly if she had 
just found out that the world was hollow. 

“O, I’ve known that for a long time,” was the answer. 
“TI don’t object to its being hollow. I’ve become used to 
that. What I object to is its being so dreadfully puffed 
up. It thinks it is practical and that it has advanced 
ideas and doesn’t realize what an old fogy it is,” and 
the Second Assistant’s nose went up. 

Miss Blank reflected her name in her face and the 
pretty teacher glanced at her new dress, made in the 
latest style, with a sense of satisfaction that the world 
only can give. 

“The world physically,” continued the Second Assist 
ant, “ goes fast enough to suit even me, but mentally it 
is a very slow coach. Take stenography, for example. 
Even Cicero's slave Tiro knew enough to invent a sort of 
shorthand method.” ‘And gained his freedom by the 
means, did he not?” asked the Professor. “ Yes,” an- 
swered the Second Assistant, “ while we who live in the 
‘Land of the free and the home of the brave,’ are keeping 
ourselves in voluntary slavery. Why, if it had not been 
for Tiro and his shorthand method we might never have 
been able to read Cicero’s orations.” ‘ What terror that 
thought would cause some members of my Latin class,” 
remarked the Professr. 

“Cicero is not very hard to read ’’ said the Second Assist- 
ant, “but when you attempt Horace and try to pull a 
living joke out of a dead language, that is dreadful. 
Think of putting a joke together like a Chinese puzzle 
and never to know whether it is right side up or not. 
But really,” she continued, “the world has no excuse for 
being so far behind the times, for they had real stenog- 
raphy in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Peter Bales, a 
writing-master and stenographer of that day says, ‘To 
write as fast as a man speaketh may seem difficult but it 
is very easy, containing may commodities under a few 
principles, the shortness whereof is attained by memory, 
and swiftness by practise and sweetness by industry.’ 
That was three hundred years ago but how incompletely 
have his anticipations been realized.” 

“ Yet stenography is being introduced into some of our 
academies and higher grade schools,” the Professor said. 
“Yes,” replied the Second assistant, “and the world 
puffs itself up and says ‘ Now I am being practical’; but 
that is all nonsense. To be really practical, we should 
introduce it into our primary schools, and thanking our 
long-hand method for its past services should dismiss it 
on the spot.” 

“Why I think that is perfectly absurd,” said the pretty 
teacher. “ Little children could never learn anything as 
hard as stenography.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the Professor thought- 
fully. “If stenography were to be taught in our pri- 
mary grades, some bright woman would invent a ‘ Steno- 
graphic Pollard Synthetic’ method which would be de- 
lightful to teach and easy to learn.” 

The Second Assistant marvelled that the Professor 
should suggest one of the weaker sex as the inventor of 
the ‘charming method,’ and wondered how much his con- 
templated wedding tour had to do with his appreciation 
of the sex to which she had the misfortune to belong. 
The Second Assistant saw but one fault in the Professor 
and that the very common one of considering the world 
as composed of men only, with a shadow called woman, 
fellowing in the rear. The Second Assistant’s medita- 


tions were interrupted by Miss Blank, who said, “I be- 
lieve children eould learn stenography easily. They have 
no difficulty in learning the sounds of the vowels and 
consonants, and the synthetic method is certainly paving 
the way for it by teaching so thoroughly the sounds used 
in stenography.” 

“The children have enough to do now,” said the 


pretty teacher. ‘ You would think so if you had them 
to teach. It would be cruel to make them do more.” 

It was near the end of the term, so we must excuse the 
Second Assistant for answering rather sharply, “ Did you 
think your mother cruel when she taught you to use a 
sewing machine instead of making your dresses by hand ? 
It is just because children are over-worked that I would 
have them learn stenography. Think of the written 
work we teachers require in all grades ; think of the time 
we spend, often in vain, in trying to teach our pupils to 
spell. I would teach them stenography from the begin- 
ning and so make their burdens lighter and give them 
hours of play in the open air, which now are spent in 
bending over written exercises.” 

“You are right,” said the Professor, “ many graduates 

of our grammar schools expect to earn their living easily 
by stenography and typewriting, but fail because they are 
deficient in spelling. Now if children in the primary 
grades are taught stenography and it is practiced as they 
pass from one grade to the next, higher spelling, as we 
now use it, will be a lost art. All will be able to read 
the stenographic characters and an immense amount of 
time saved in the business world where stenography is 
now used semi-practically, as I suppose you would say,” 
turning to the Second Assistant. ‘Yes, you are right,” 
he continued, “ it should be taught ‘ab ovo.’”” The Pro- 
fessor was as inclined to fall into Latin as Silas Wegg 
was to fall into poetry, but the Second Assistant said it 
was harmless as he did not fall far, owing his salvation 
probably to the fact of his not being quite as familiar 
with the Latin as with the English language. 

“T, too, think it should be done,” said Miss Blank. 
“It is the same old story of the crocodiles on the Nile. 
The people begged the gods for deliverance but they 
only sent a little animal to contend with the mighty 
monster of the Nile. It was quite inadequate, so thought 
the people, and felt that the gods had mocked them. The 
people were delivered, notwithstanding, for the little 
ichneumon ate the eggs of the crocodile.” 

“ Right,” said the professor, “ begin with the children 
and all needed reforms may be brought about. The 
remedy for all evils is placed in the tiny hands of the 
little child.” And the others said, ‘‘ Amen.” 


CHILD STUDY. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Some months since I published editorially in the 
JOURNAL OF Epucation and in the AMERICAN TEACHER 
a series of observations with a request that the teachers 
make a study of children from six to sixteen. I stated at 
the time that the great school need in the study of chil- 
dren is the focus of the attention upon those studies that 
will yield information that tends to aid the teacher in pro- 
ducing the conditions that must improve the school work 
and the personal character of the children. Child-study 
is not a matter of curiosity, but of real scientific service 
or of practical benefit. It should at least aim thereat. 

I have not seen evidence that there are as yet expert 
observers whose judgment of the motives or purposes of 
children is of any present or prospective value. Experts 
are of slow growth, especially among those who alone are 
in condition to study children in quantity. 

There is a study, however, that does not require an ex- 
pert or a philosopher, a scientist or a psychologist, whore 
the necessity is for a careful observer and accurate re- 
corder, where facts rather than opinions are desired. It 
is to this most important but unpretentious work to which 
I have devoted myself in these investigations, the partial 
fruit of which is here presented. 

It is needless to say that this has been in more senses 
than one a great work. It was not easy at first to make 
clear what was desired of the observers. In the second 
place, it was not easy to induce them to persist in their 
observations and records. Many were as inquisitive aa a 
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child, being desirous to know what nse I was to make of 
the records, and some were quite solicitous lest I could 
make no use of them. After some difficulty, however, a 
goodly number took the matter in hand in earnest and 
many reports, presented in a variety of ways, came in. 
Then, THEN, the difficulty was faced. It was my turn 
to ask what could be done with the wealth of material. 
It was a work that could not be delegated to any one, 
even the most trusted associate. It was not a matter of 
tabulating, but of “seeing relations.” A multitude of 
intricate details must be carried in mind. Nearly fifty 
lines of observation, with children varying from seven to 
sixteen, were to be had in mind continually, and every 
fact must be in touch with every other fact through a 
labyrinth of facts. Bat this can be more easily imagined 
than described. Suffice it to say that it became a perfect 
fascination, and the conclusions as here presented can but 


be of service to whoever will make them a basis or an. 


inspiration for further stady. 

Now will every teacher make an immediate study of 
his own school and write me to what extent the facts in 
his school do or do not bear out these conclusions ? 

This is what I now desire for purposes of revision or 
verification. Make the observations at once and then 
write three things surely. 

1. The number of pupils observed. 

2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 

3. The number of each age. 

Then give the number of those regarding which your 
observations differ from those already reported as here 
recorded, and if you ignore any in your observations 
please say so. You can render the cause of education a 
positive service, I think, in helping me to perfect this 
study by widening the field of observation. 


I. PRELIMINARY. 


_ 1, Nativity of parents.—Of| the entire number of children ob- 
served in the various cities and towns of the various states the 
parents were : 
American born, 75 per cent. Foreign born, 25 per cent. 
2. Occupation of parents. —Grouping in a general way all the 
occupations of the parents of the children, the result is as follows: 
Mechanics, 30 p. ec. Laborers, 15 p. ¢. 
Farmers, 25 p. c. Professional men, 10 p. o. 
Merchants, 20 p. o. 
3. Where the child's life has been spent. 
In the country, 40 p. c. In both, 30 p. c. 
In the city, 30 p. c. 
II. PuysicAL OBSERVATIONS. 
4, Height. 
7 years, from 3 ft. 10 in. to 4 ft. 3 in.; average, 3 ft, 114 in. 
8 years, from 3 ft, 10 in. to 4 ft. 4 in.; average, 4 ft. 1 in. 
9 years, from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in, ; average, 4 ft. 2 in. 
10 years, from 4 ft, to 4 ft. 8 in. ; average, 4 ft. 3 in, 
11 years, from 4 ft. 3 in, to 5 ft.; average, 4 ft. 6 in. 
12 years, from 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 2 in.; average, 4 ft. 8 in. 
13 years, from 4 ft. 8 in, to 5 ft. 3 in.; average, 4 ft. 11 in. 
14 years, from 4 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. ; average, 5 ft. 2 in. 
15 years, from 5 ft. 1 in. to 5 ft, 6 in.; average, 5, ft. 4 in. 
16 years, from 5 ft. 1 in, to 5 ft. 8 in.; average, 5 ft. 5 in. 


5. Weight. 
7 years, from 45 to 60 Ibs.; average, 52 Iba. 
8 years, from 50 to 63 lbs. ; average, 55 Ibs. 
9 years, fr-m 52 to 75 lbs.; average, 60 lbs. 
10 years, from 52 to 67 lbs. ; average, 60 lbs. 
11 years, from 66 to 92 lbs. ; average, 68 lbs. 
12 years, from 64 to 8&7 lbs. ; average, 72 Ibs. 
13 yeare, from 53 to 109 Ibs. ; average, 86 lbs, 
14 years, from 76 to 121 lbs.; average, 95 Ibs. 
15 years, from 90 to 128 lbs. ; average, 105 Ibs, 
16 years, from 96 to 125 lbs.; average, 110 lbs. 
6, Complexion, 
Medium, 55 p.c. 
7. Color of the eyes, 
Blue, 33 p. c. 
Gray, 22 p.c. 
8. Hair. 
Brown, 40 p. c. 


Dark, 25 p. o. Light, 20 p. «. 


Light brown, 8 p. c. 
Light blue, 5 p. . 


Brown, 20 p. ce. 
Dark blue, 10 p. 


Light brown, 15 p.c. Black, 8 p. c. 


Dark brown, 20 p.c. Fiaxon, 12 p. c. Red, 5 p. 
9. The hand. 
Long slender hands, 35 p. o. Bony, 25 p.o. 


Broad, fleshy, 30 p. o. Short, chubby, 10 p. «. 

There was absolutely no conclusion to be drawn between the 
character of the hand and the complexion, except an apparent 
slight tendency to long, slender hands on the part of light complex- 
foned people. 


10, Standing. 

Erect, 40 

Uniformly ‘ not erect,’’ 35 p. o. 
11, Carriage of the head. 

Erect, 30 p.c. 

Head lean forward, 20 p. ¢. 


III. BEARING, 


Sometimes either, 25 p. o. 


Droop forward, 10 p. 6. 
Ohbin in,’’ 10 p. 


Droop to one side, 15 p, c. Chin “‘ up,’’ 5 p.c. 


‘© Poked ”’ forward, 10 p. c. 


12. Sitting. 

Cross feet or legs, 80 p. c. 
Erect, 45 p. c. 

Square to the front, 40 p.c. 


IV. MOVEMENTS. 


Lounge on desk, 25 p.c. 
Slouch in the chair, 15 p. c. 
Boih feet squarely on floor, 15 p.c 


13, Rapidity. 
Move very frequently, 60 p. c. 
Naturally still, 30 p.c. 
Constant motion, 10 p.c. 
Quick motion, 30 p. c. 
14, Endurance. 
Good endurance, 60 p. c. 
Fair endurance, 20 p. c. 
15. Grace of movement. 
Graceful, 45 p. c. 
Not gracefal, 50 p. c. 


Slow motion, 25 p. ce. 

‘* Rather quick,”’ 20 p. 
Rather slow, 15 p. c. 
Nervous motion, 10 p.c. 


Tire easily, 20 p. c 


Not very graceful, 15 p. c. 
Very gracefal, 10 p.c. 


V. 
16. Impaired sight. 
Near eighted, 12 p.c. 
17, Effect of eye. 
Kindles easily when interested, 40 p. c. 
Not noticeable, 35 p. 
Looks at you pleasantly when speaking with yoa, 20 p. c, 
Will not look you in the eye at all, 15 p.c. 
Lifeless eye, 15 p.c. 
Very animated, 10 p.c. 
Stares at you, 8 p.c. 
VI. HEARING. 
18, Perfection of hearing. 
Hear perfectly, 70 p. o. 
Hear fairly well, 20 p.o. 


Wear glasses, 5 p. c. 


Slightly impaired, 8 p. c. 
Hear poorly, 2 p.c. 


Pror. F. D. Keisty, Oberlin Co'lege. 


Many have earache at times from sores in the head, but this 
affects the hearing only temporarily, 


19, Musical ear, 
Fond of music, 7C p. 
Distinguish musical discords easily, 60 p.c. 
Do not detect discords, 25 p. «. 
Distinguish with effort, 15 p. . 


VIL SLEEPING. 
20. Retiring. 
9 years, 7 to 8 o’clock. 
10 years, 7 30 to 8 o’clock, 
11 years, 7 30 to 8.30 o’clock. 
12 years, 7.30 to 9.30 o'clock, some say ‘‘ irregular,’’ 
13 years, 8 to 10 o’clock, many irregular, 
14 years, 8 to 10 o’clock, many irregular, 
15 and 16 years, nearly all irregular. 
21. Hours of sleep. 
8 hours, 15 p. 
84 hours, 8 p.c 
9 hcurs, 20 p.c. 
22. Sleeping habits. 
Sleep alone, 30 p. oc. 
Sleep till awakened, 45 p. c, 
Dream frequently, 45 p. o. 


9} hours, 18 p.c. 
10 hours, 15 p.c. 


10} hours, 15 p. 
11 hours, a few. 


Restless in sleep, 25 p. c. 
Sometimes talk in sleep, 12 p. e. 
Sometimes walk in sleep, 2 p. o. 


VIIL Eatina. 
23. Breakfasting. 
Before 6.30, 3 p.c. 
At 6 30, 15 p.e. 
At 7, 25 
24, Eating between meals. 
Candy when they have it, nearly all. 
Fruit in its season, nearly all. 
Carry something to eat at recess, about half, 


At 715, 15 
At 7.30, 30 p.e. 


Detroit school work, as seen by the editor of the Jour. 
nal, will be presented in the issue of April 20, 


25. Appetite. 
A hearty appetite, 80 p.o. 
Like sweets, all. 
Crave ets, 40 p.c. 
26, Likes and dislikes in food. 
Strong likes, 20 p. c. Strong dislikes, 60 p. e. 
Many have dislike for some one or all of the following, —lobster, 
pork, cheese, onions, tomatoes, sweet pototoes, milk, 


Like sour things, 20 p. c. 
Crave sour things, 10 p.c. iis 


27. Health. 
Usually healthy, 90 p. c. Take cold easily, 15 p. c. ij 
Occasional headaches, 15 p. c. Catarrh, 10 p.c. 


IX COMPARISONS. 


28. Of American parentage. 
These are comparisons with children of foreign parentage, when 
all the other conditions are practically the same. 
Hands longer, more slender. More graceful in movement. 
More uniformly erect. More inclined to dream. 
Step more elastic. Stronger dislikes. 


Head better poised. More wear glasses. 
Cross legs and feet more gen- Sleep alone more generally, 
erally in sitting. There are more who are the 
only child. 


29. Of foreign parentage. 
Compared with children ef American parentage, all other condi- 
tions being practically the same. 


More enduring. More hearty. 
Retire earlier. Healthier. 
Rise earlier. Better eyes. 
Sleep longer. Stronger likes. 


30. City born and bred (American) children, 
Compared with country born and bred American children. 

More erect. Sleep alone oftener. 
Head more erect. Dream more. 
Step more elastic. Eat more sweets. 
More graceful. Tire more easily. : 
Retire and rise later. Eyes more defective. 
More irregular in retiring. More are the only child. 


81. Country born and bred (American) children, 
Compared with city born and bred American children. 

More enduring. Less graceful. | 
Heartier. Less erect. 
Healthier. Less elastic in step. 
Eyes stronger. Rarely sleep alone. 
Retire and rise earlier. Likes more pronounced. 
Dream less. 

82. City born and bred foreign children. 

. Compared with country born and bred children of foreign par- 

entage. 
Retire later and more irregularly. Less erect. 
Rise earlier. Sit more slouchily. 
Never sleep alone, Dislikes more pronounced. 
Dream. Tire more eaiily. 

83. Country born and bred foreign children, 

Compared with city born and bred children of foreign parentage. 

Retire earlier and more regularly. More gracefal, 
More inclined to sleep alone. More hearty. 
More endaring. Dream less, 
Healthier. More erect and more elastic, 


34. Children of farmers. 
Sit carelessly. 
Elestic rather than heavy step. 


Dream rarely. 
Eat at any time. 


Rarely graceful, Hearty and healthy. 
Retire and rise early. Dislikes pronounced. 
Sleep long. Likes not very pronounced. 
Have to be called. Action moderate, 
85, Children of professional men. 
Stand erect. Awaken themselves. 
Elastic step. Dream, 
Sit equare to the front. Few dislikes. 
Head erect. Strong likes. 
Movements graceful. Tire easily. 
Action quick. Retire and rise late and ir- 
Sleep alone. regularly. 


Not uniformly hearty or healthy. 
86. Children of mechanics, 


Do not stand or sit erect. Rise early. 
Carry head carelessly. Dream. 
Walk with fairly elastic step. Great endurance. 
Nor uniformly gracefal. Strong likes, 
Not slouchy nor loungy. Less marked dislikes. 
Irregular in retiring. 
87. Children of merchants, 
Erect in standing and sitting. Musical. 
Carry the head well poised. Retire late and irregularly. 
Elastic in step. Not uniformly hearty. 
Graceful in movement. Strong likes, 
Sit square to the front. Stronger dislikes. 


88. Likes and dislikes. 
Children of strong likes and dislikes are more inclined, 


To dream. To be restless. 

To sleep with some one. To be only children. 

To talk in sleep. Or to be first or last of several 
children, 


89. An only child or the first of several children seems likely to 
stand, sit, and hold the head erect; to be graceful, musical, and 
quiet ; to sleep well, have strong likes and dislikes. 
40. The child that stands erect is likely to sit erect; to sit 
square to the front, to hold the head erect, to be alert and grace- | 
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fal, to be restless in sleep, to dream, to awaken of himself, to have 
strong likes and dislikes. 

44, The facts about the hand do not seem to indicate anything. 
The bony hand goes with all kinds of physical and mental virtues 
and vices, the eame is true of the short, long, broad, and slender 
hand. The facts as reported leave the hand without any determin 
ing influences, 


GIRLS IN THE GYMNASIUM. 


BY LAURA BROWNELL COLLIER. 


Since the doors of Berlin University swang wide to an 
American girl, her German sisters have dreamed of enter- 
ing in, and now the report comes to us from across the 
seas that the first Girls’ Gymnasium, as it is called in 
Germany, or Fitting School for the University, was 
opened at Easter in Weimar. No more inspiring spot 
could have been chosen. The shades of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Herder and Wieland, of Lessing and Niebuhr, 
seem still to walk those streets. The charming park 
planned by Goethe, with its stone stairways and grottoes, 
its arbors and rustic bridges, does not so much tempt to 
idle days as furnish seclusion for earnest thought. The 
quiet of the library, with its flavor of antiquity, though it 
is not old, may well be invaded by curious girl students, 
and the thrilling history of decisive deeds in church and 
state be studied in the valley where they have been 
wrought into the world’s history. 

Bat the present outlook brings back vividly the half- 
amused, half-suspicious, wholly surprised view with which 
we were regarded only fifteen years ago because of our 
desire to know something of the German methods of 
teaching the classics in that same Weimar. The letters 
of introduction and the preliminary calls necessary made 
it seem quite different from the ordinary hospitiren, or 
visiting of the lower grades of schools, where one is wel- 
comed with little formality but genuine courtesy. And 
courtesy was not lacking on the part of the learned 
Doctor, head of the gymnasium, who had to decide in 
regard to our preposterous request. After some close 
questioning as to our “intentions” and what Greek and 
Latin girls in American colleges read, he extended a 
cordial invitation to attend two of his recitations a week 
and a half from that day, adding, it “ would be necessary 
to make some little especial preparations.”” Even the 
grave dignity with which this was announced could not 
make such a suggestion other than very funny. An ordi- 
nary, uncritical visitor in one of our boys’ high schools 
would no more disturb the usual routine than would the 
buzzing of a fly. 

On the appointed morning, while waiting with the Herr 
Director for the close of the nine o’clock recess, for there 
had been one set of recitations earlier, the most novel 
sight was that of the serious, scholarly-looking professors 
munching the crispy, crusty semmels, whose only wrap- 
ping was their own shining brown coats as they were 
drawn from convenient pockets. This second breakfast 
was the forerunner of several frugal lunches snatched at 
the sauntering times between classes. 

The German gymnasium course covers about the same 
ground as that traversed by American students at the end 
of their sophomore year. The particular recitation in 
Horace at which we were graciously allowed to be pres- 
sent was preceded by an incisive little lecture touching on 
the beauty of the metaphors in the Satire read, such a 
talk as makes Latin less a dead language and the reading 
of Horace not a mere matter of construction and scanning. 

The Greek lesson was from “ Antigone,” and included 
the passage in which Ismene reminds her sister to bethink 
herself that she is a woman and it is not fitting for her to 
try and cope with men. Was it mere coincidence that 
the class had reached this passage, or was it a result of 
the “little preparation ” referred to ? 

German as well as American girls are not eager for 
opportunities to “ cope with men,” but they do care for a 
chance to train their powers in lines that are most con- 
genial. If a girl prefers the classics or mathematics to 
the diluted science and the modern languages to which 
the weaker fiber of her mind has been supposed to be 
peculiarly fitted, we are glad she is to have broader and 
better opportunities for cultivating what some may still 


SCHOOL HYGIENE.—(II1.) 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


Water Supply and Drainage. 


Growing boys and girls need much water; hence, 
every schoolhouse should have a good supply. In 
country places the well should be at least 200 feet from 
the privy. The well should be cleaned at the opening of 
each school term and the purity of the water tested. Each 


6.,Every schoolroom should possess a good ther- 
mometer. 

The blackboards should be large, the surface dull, never 
varnished, and they should not be placed between win- 
dows. All wall maps and charts should be on a large 
scale, with large figures and letters. Teachers should be 
instructed to write in a bold hand, putting on plenty of 
chalk. The boards should be kept clean. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


CAINS 
7, 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


One means of determining the degree of 
success with which English literature is 
taught is the amount and character of the 


books read by the pupils. The chief end to 
be gained in this branch of instruction is 


certainly the formation of a taste for reading 
good literature, and there can be no better 
|= test of one’s taste for reading than to ascer- 


tain what one reads. 
q With this thought in mind I have recently 


Plan of flues for ventilating schoolhouses (Lincoln). 


called for liggs of books to be made showing 
what pupils in high schools are reading either 


child (or at least the children from one family) should have 
his own glass or tin cup for drinking purposes. In country 
places there should be a washbasin, and in towns a hy- 
drant, but no towel or soap should be supplied the pupils 
because of possible danger from contagious diseases. 

The privies should be absolutely distinct for each sex. 
There should be as little woodwork as possible about them, 
and they should be well ventilated and well lighted. In 
country places some form of earth-closet should always 
be adopted in preference to the dangerous privy vault. 
Dry paths should lead to the clos- 
ets, so that in damp weather pupils 
need not wet their feet in visiting 
them. In towns, when the water- 
closet is used, they should be con- 
structed in the best possible manner. 
The floors should be of slate or 
asphalt, because these absorb no 
o} moisture. The urinals should not be 
_]s. of metal or of stone, but of glazed 
y |} ware, as this can be kept clean most 
easily. The hopper closet is much 
to be preferred to the basin closet. 
It is much better to place the closets 
outside the school building rather 
than in the cellar, as in the latter 
there will be always some danger from foul gas, and they 
will need constant watching. Sewage from a school (as also 
from all other buildings) should always be purified before 
being thrown into a stream, in order to avoid the con- 
tamination of water supplies. 


| 


Plan of an earth closet, 
** pail system,” suita- 
ble for village or coun- 
try schools. 


School Furniture. 
The desks should be carefully selected and arranged, 
the following points being in mind: 
1. The pupils should not face the light. 
2. The desks should be neither too high nor too low. 
3. The top should slope to the pupil, and not be flat. 


Plan of closet for indoor use in country and village 
schools. There should be a flue connecting the 
closet with the chimney, for ventilating purposes. 


4. The seat should be comfortable, with a support for 
the back, and not too far from the desk. 
5. In every room for say thirty to fifty pupils, there 


in connection with or independent of their 
studies. The questions called for the number of books 
read through daring four months previous to my visit, and 
such titles of books as they could remember. For con- 
venience I made the following classification : 

1. Books of history, biography, and travels. 

2. Long poems or plays, like “‘ Evangeline” or “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

3. Books of fiction. 

The following table shows the number of pupils in sev- 
enteen high schools who had read not any, one, two, 
three, four, and five, or more, of the above class of books. 
The number of pupils represented is 1,042. 


Books of his- 
tory, biegraphy, Long Rooks of 

or travel, poems. fiction. 

Number who had read notany, . . 602 441 284 

five or more, . 32 550 512 


An examination of the reports of individual schools 
shows some interesting items. For example, a few pupils 
of several schools report that they have read over twenty 
books of fiction within four months. One pupil reports 
that he has read thirty books, another over thirty, and 
another forty-six. These statements, as well as others of 
those included in the above table, may have to be accepted 
with some grains of allowance, as certain pupils are apt 
to overstate rather than understate the amount they have 
done. One boy, in his eagerness to be credited for the 
full amount he has done, writes, after stating the number 
of books read: ‘I cannot remember all I have read. I 
read library books and boox that I by”’—possibly a good 
distinction to be made for some “ boox”’ that are bought. 

In the lists of books presented some interesting facts 
appear,—first, in the good quality of books read by pupils 
who have had the best instruction in literature ; secondly, 
in the good quality of books read by pupils of good homes 
where they have had, presumably, proper direction in the 
selection of books; and thirdly, in the large number of 
trashy books that are read. 

The following titles suggest the character of some 
books reported in nearly all lists: Make or Break, On 
the Border, Tom the Ready, The Caged Lion, Through 
by Daylight, The Boy Hunters, The Red Raven, 
Snagged and Sunk, Cutlass and Cudgel. 

I have been surprised also in reading these lists to find 
so many miserably weak or childish books read by pupils 
even in the graduating class. Many of these books are 
not actually harmful, but are not suitable for boys and 
girls of sixteen or eighteen years of age. Some inquiry 
leads me to suspect that the Sunday-school library, as 
well as the public library, is responsible for much of the 
reading of weak and harmful literature by pupils of the 
schools. To cultivate a taste for thoughtful and well- 


consider her abnormal tastes. She cannot but have her should be three sizes of desks. Foot rests should be sup. written books, and thereby prevent the reading of books 
love for poetry, and for nature as interpreted by men of plied for those whose feet do not reach the floor. 


genius, quickened and deepened in such an environment 
as Weimar affords. 


A May Day Exercise will appear in our next issue. 


that weaken and demoralize the mind, is the great work 
of the school, and I am happy in believing that some 
teachers are accomplishing much in that direction. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Witrvut disobedience must be early and skillfully 
dealt with. 


REPEATING answers after a pupil is a weakness that 
does noone any good. 


Insprre the children to see the leafing, budding, 
blooming vegetation these days, and teach them how to 
see all that is in the opening of the season. 


TIME AND MEASURE IN MUSIC. 


BY BENJAMIN JEPSON, 
Director of Music, New Haven, Conn. 

In reference to time and measure, I have never yet 
failed to obtain perfect aecuracy in time whether for the 
fall, half, or quarter beat by the most rational way, as it 
seems to me, ever yet devised, viz., a motion of the hand. 
Pendulums and time-names may answer the purpose 
when attention to the music is immaterial, but with pu- 
pils in the act of reading music, any device that does 
not permit pupils to determine for themselves the length 
of rests and notes by self-made,counts or beats must be a 
failure. The only device outéide of themselves which 
can be of any use whatever is the audible tap of the 
teacher. 


SEED QUESTIONS. 
BY E. 0. FIELD. 


[ The following questions should be given the class in botany, or 
if there is no such class, they should be given to the grammar 
school pupils. Tell them plainly that it is not expected that every 
question will be answered, buat that you wish to know how much 
knowledge they have of these subjecte. Keep a record of each 
pupil’s passable answers and ask the same questions again three 
months or a year later. Mark as correct any answer that shows 
that the pupil really knows of what he is talking. | 


1. What is a dicotyledonous seed ? 

2. What is the seed-coat ? 

3. What is the cotyledon? 4. Embryo? 

5. What is a monocotyledonous seed ? 

6. What kind of a seed is the bean? 7. The pea? 
8. Corn? 9. Wheat? 10. Rice? 

11. What effect has warmth upon seeds ? 

12. What effect has moisture upon seeds ? 

13. Of what use to a seed is the soil ? 

14. Name some seeds that are used for food. 15. 
Medicine. 16. Making starch. 17. For making oil. 
18. For fertilizing. 19. For making liquors. 20. For 
fuel. 


STUDIES IN BOTANY.—(II.) 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 


The Structure, Position and use of a Leaf. 


The commoner plants of temperate regions have leaves 
whose principal use is to furnish the plant as much lung- 
surface as possible. As an example of this kind of leaf, 


Fig. 1. An‘ordinary pointed Hair and a glander from rit or under 
side of Pelargonium Leaf (much magnified). 


that of one of the common Pelargoniums (such as the 
species generally known as “‘fish-geranium” or the 
“horseshoe geranium,” Pelargonium xzonale,) will 
answer well.* 

(a) Externat Cx#aracters.—Note the size, form 


* This is mentioned as an easily obtainable house plant, since at the 
date when the present article is written, plants are not in leaf out of- 
doors. The wild Geranium maculatum. many species of Ranunculus, 
the mints, ‘histles, and so on would do for examination as well as the 


and venation of the leaf, and make a careful sketch of 
the under surface illustrating these points, taking care to 
include in the drawing the attachment of the petiole to 
the stem, together with the well-developed stipules. 


Examine both the upper and the under surface of the © 


leaf with the magnifying glass and describe the difference 
in the appearance of the surfaces, observing how un- 
equally the hairs are distributed on the lower surface, 
and how evenly they are scattered over the upper surface. 

Notice the smell of the leaf, especially when it is 
slightly bruised. This smell is of value to the plant in 
keeping off some insect enemies. Watch the gerani- 
ums out-of-doors, later in the season, and now in the 
house, and see whether they are more or less attacked e. 
g. by plart-lice than most plants. 

(6) Microscopic StructuRE —Peel off a little strip 
from the epidermis of the lower surface and another from 
the upper surface of the leaf, mount each in water on & 
slide under a thin cover-glass and examine each, first 


with a pretty low power, then with higher power of the* 


microscope, for instance, with one-inch and then with 
one-quarter-inch objective. With the lower power note 
the outline of the cells of the epidermis the hairs on 


' Fig, 2. Cellsof Epidermis of under side of Leaf of Pelargonium, with 
stomata (much magnified). 


portions of its surface, and the shape and apparent size 
of the stomata. Compare roughly the number of stomata 
in a single field as seen respectively on the two sides of 
the leaf. Draw some of the variously sized and shaped 


two holes, insert in one a thistle-tube and through the 
other pass the stem of a large and very leafy cutting of 
Pelargonium. Fill the bottle with water, then pare off 
the end of the cutting under water * with a sharp razor 


Fig. 3. Branch of Geranium,viewed from above, arranged on the 
34 plan. 


and insert the cork, with the cutting into the bottle, all 
being kept constantly submerged. The apparatus will 
then appear as shown in Fig. 4. Dry the outside of the 
bottle and allow the leaves to dry off, seal the upper sur- 
face of the cork, ete., watertight with grafting wax or 
warmed Venice turpentine, then weigh on a good balance. 
Set in a warm, sunny place and re-weigh at intervals of 
twelve totwenty-four hours. Of course the loss of weight 
is due to transpiration and ordinary evaporation from the 
leaves and stem. If desired, refill with water through the 
thistle tube, and continue the experiment through several 
days. If it is desired to get at the total leaf-surface, 
this may be approximately done by laying on the leaves suc- 
cessively a piece of tracing paper ruled off into squares 
of + inch or } inch ona side and noting the number of 
squares, halves and so on, necessary to cover each leaf. 

As ti. loss of weight per hour with a Pelargonium 
cutting no larger than that shown in Fig. 4* would be 
trifling, it would be well to use one with three or four 


hairs. 
With the higher power, examire the hairs 


more closely to see whether each consists of 
one cell or more than one. Sketch some 
of the epidermal cells with and without 
stomata.* Try by carefully scraping away 
the lower surface of the leaf with a sharp 
scalpel or a razor to get some of the green 
pulp from the interior of the leaf, mount in 
water and examine for unbroken cells con- 
taining grains of chlorophyll. 

Cut avery thin cross-section of the petiole, 
mount in a drop of water and examine, first 
with low power of the microscope to get 
relations of parts, then with higher power 
to get details. Let the pupil note : 

(1) The roughly circular outlines of the 
section, fringed with many hairs of both the 
kinds already found on the under surface 
of the leaf and shown in Fig. 1. 

(2) The loose parenchymatous tissue of much of the 
petiole, with several fibro-vascular bundles (of smaller 
cells and less transparent), Sketch the whole section as 
seen with the lower power and selected portions as seen 
with the higher power. 

(c) Retative Position or Leaves.—Study the ar- 
rangement of the leaves on the stem and try to ascertain 
which leaf on any twig or branch stands over the lower- 
most one, 7. 6., how many leaves one has to count before 
getting round to the side of the stem from which one 
started, 

Looking down along the axis of a branch, note how 
the longer petioles of the older leaves and shorter petioles 
of the younger ones, together with their spiral arrange- 
ment on the stem, enable them to break joints in such a 
way that they do not shade each other. Make a sketch 
to bring out these points, as shown in Fig. 3. 

(d) Uses or Leaves.—The function of leaves which 
can be most readily illustrated in the class-room is tran. 
spiration, i. ¢., the evaporation of water through their 
stomata, Provide a thin wide-mouthed bottle of 6 or 8 
oz. capacity with a good cork, perforate the cork with 


* Of course each of the stomata is provided with two guard-cell 
about the central opening, but with the power : 
these were not separately shown. 


Fig. 4. Shoot of Pelargonium arranged to show transpiration. 


times as many leaves, A large cutting of a free growing 
Begonia, ¢. g. B. metallica, would lose more water than 
would a similar Pelargonium shoot. 


* Freshening it under water and keeping it under leaves the cut 
surface in the best condition to absorb. — . 

* The writer is indebted to O. P. Williams of the second class in the 
Boston English High School for the sketch for this figure and for that 
for Fig. 1 of the preceding article, 
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SUGAR QUESTIONS. 


. Is sugar an animal, vegetable or mineral product ? 
- In what countries is it made ? 
What kinds of sugar are there ? 
What is beet sugar ? 
. In which of the United States is it made? 
Do you know beet sugar when you see it ? 
- Does your father or mother ? 
- Does your grocer? 
9. Is sugar bought by the quart, peck, or pound ? 
10. What is sugar cane? 
11. Which is sweeter, white or brown sugar ? 
12. What is the difference between powdered and 
granulated sugar ? 
13. Which is heavier white or brown sugar ? 
14. Which costs more per pound, white or brown sugar ? 
15. From what kind of sugar is candy made ? 
16. What is coffee-crushed sugar. 
17. What is cut sugar ? 
18. What is maple sugar? How isit made? Where? 


SUGAR FACTS. 

— It is not known of what country it is a native. 

— Its appearance in the West from India is of com- 
paratively recent date. 

— There are classic references to sugar cane as sweet 
Andian reed as early as the first century of this era. 

— Sugar was first used as medicine. 

— The art of boiling sugar was practiced on the Gan- 
ges in the seventh century before Christ. 

— Sugar was manufactured on a large scale in Persia 
and Arabia in the Middle Ages. 

— Refining was first done by the physicians of Arabia. 

— The Spaniards were the first Europeans to make a 
specialty of sugar raising. (1420.) 

— The West Indies introduced sugar cane in 1494. 

— The palace of Charles V. at Madrid was built from 
the profits on the West Indies sugar industry. 

— Venice was a great center for the sugar trade in 
the fifteenth century. 

— A Venetian received a reward of 100,000 crowns 
for the invention of the art of making loaf sugar. 

— There was 100,000 lbs. of sugar shipped to London 
in 1391. It sold for 1s. 94d. per pound. 

— It was never commonly used in Europe until the 
18th century. 

— Great Britain used 11,000 tons of sugar in the year 
1700; in 1800, 150,000 tons; in 1885, 1,100,000 tons. 

— Sugar from beet roots was discovered to be a possi- 
bility in 1747 in Berlin. 

— The first beet sugar enterprise was in 1801. 

— Beet sugar making became an industry in France 
in 1830. 

— Beet sugar manufacture is now a profitable enter- 
prise in Germany. 

— Germany manufactures 1,155,000 tons of beet sugar. 

— Cuba raises 627,800 tons of cane sugar. 

— The total yield of beet sugar is 2,546,000 Ibs, (1885), 
of cane sugar 2,260,100 lbs. (1885). 


WHE 


THE INTERROGATION POINT IN THE 
HISTORY RECITATION. 


BY WILBUR F. GORDY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


It has become almost commonplace to say that history 
isa growth. Yet it may well be said again. Pupils 
may be trained to look for the play of forces that are the 
agents in historic development. They enjoy a search 
like this, for it puts them on the alert to make discover- 
ies which to them are novel and often surprising. 

The members of my class in history each bring a ques- 
tion into the recitation every day. The value of these 
questions is estimated by the amount of thinking called 
forth. As an illustration of the character of the work, 
I will refer to what we did on the Civil War. When we 
reached this the pupils were told that they would, after 
finishing the study of the war, have a test consisting of 
questions selected from those made out by themselves. 
As in the study of all other parts of the history, the 
“whys” and ‘“ wherefores” were prominent in every 
recitation. The discussion of these questions was spicy 
and stimulating and called out excellent thinking and 
keen discrimination, No stresg was laid upon details of 


battles. In fact, as a rule a ban was placed upon the 
recitation of these details. The pupils were told that 
such details furnished reading matter which they would 
thoroughly enjoy reading but that they must not try to 
burden their memories, for recitation purposes, with any- 
thing of the kind. They were told, also, where they 
could find such details most ably discussed and were en- 
couraged to de some reading along these lines. The aim 
of the teacher was to lead them to discriminate between 
what was of most value in the study of history. Day by 
day the questions became better and the recitations grew 
more lively and thought inspiring. Debates, at times 
somewhat warm, arose over the respective merits of 
various military leaders and upon the wisdom or justice 
of certain acts of men or governments. 

I give herewith some of the question I received, each para- 
graph representing a few taken in order, from some one 
paper. With the exception of a small number of verbal 
changes the questions are given exactly as found in the 
papers. 

1. What were the causes of the Civil War and why ? 
Why was cotton king? Give the names of the seceding 
states. What advantage had the North over the South? 
What the South over the North ? 

2. Why was the Shenandoah Valley of such great im- 
portance to the Southerners? What was the result of 
Antietam ? 

3. How did England and France look upon the war, 
and was there ever any attempt made by the South to 
gain their aid? If so, describe it, and the results. 
What was the Emancipation Proclamation, when was it 
issued, and what were its results? Describe the first de- 
cided blow against slavery during the civil war. 

4. Was the battle of New Orleans important and why ? 
How was the city defended? What was McClellan’s 
plan to take Richmond? Could he have taken it, and if 
so why didn’t he ? 

5. What were Lee’s reasons for going North the first 
time? The second? What was Grant and Sherman’s 
hammering campaign ? 

6. Write a letter to some one as if you were one of 
Sherman’s soldiers and was with him in his march from 
Atlanta to the sea. Give some of the incidents which 
happened. Tell about Sheridan’s raid through the Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

7. What great battle was fought in 1863 that decided 
the fate of this country? In as few words as you can, 
describe this battle. How did the North follow up this 
victory? What great campaign was planned by two 
generals (who ?) that finally ended the war ? 

8. When and why did Lincoln issue the Proclamation 
of Emancipation? What effect did it have? What was 
the draft ? 

Papils should be trained to read history with their 
minds full of interrogation points. To read a paragraph 
with a question in mind brings about a very different 
mental action from what arises when the pupil is merely 
trying to prepare to answer questions asked by another. 
The device I suggest is simple and will awaken and even 
sustain interest, Any teacher will be repaid by giving it 
a fair trial. No pupil is permitted to ask any question 
that he cannot answer himself. 

I am confident pupils can get from the study of history 
quite as good intellectual training in probable reasoning 
as they can possibly get for necessary reasoning from the 
study of arithmetic or algebra. Moral training, an in- 
valuable result of the work suggested here, the limits of 
this article will not allow me to discuss. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ment of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D,, 
Reading, Pa. 


(23) By “ Mechanio,’’ Pullman, I/l—At what angle with the 
vertical will two smooth bars reat on a smooth sphere in such a 
manner that the centers of the sphere and hinge may be in the same 
vertical line ? 

Solution by Dr. C. M. Woodward, Saint Louis, Mo., and the Editor. 


Evidently the three forces acting on each bar are (1) the weight of 
the bar, (2) the reaction of the sphere and (3) the horizontal reac- 
tion of the hinge. These forces meet at P. If CA =/ = half 
the length of one of the bars, and “DCO= “DPC = /DAP 
4, then, hy trigonometry, 

DC =asin?6... (1). 
Representing the radias of the sphere, OD, by r, we haye 


asin’?@tand=r... (2). 
which may be written 
sin® 0 r 
cos 8 eee (3). 
3 logain@ — log cos? = logr —loga... (4), . 
an equation which is readily solved by approximation when r and a 
are numerically known. 


(35) By L. M. Stevens, Westerly, R. I.—Let ACB be a 
triangle, and AFB, BDC, and CEA equilateral triangles on 
its sides, all turned outwards. Lat FB and EC, proiuced, meet 
meet D’, DC, and FA at EZ’, EA and DB at F’ Show that the 
lines through DD’, EE’, and FF’ are parallel. 


(This property was recently discovere? by Prof. Morley of Haver- 
ford College, by means of complex variables, and it is sent to the JouR- 
NAL by his permission. A geometric demonstration is desired.—EbD.] 


Solution by the Proposer. 


From the diagram, 
(1). 
(2). 
Now, (3), 
Adding, (4); 
or by (2), (5). 
Bat a+x+y=r7... (6). 
Bs andz =a, 

That is, the triangles ACE’, CBD’, and AF’’B are similar. 

CE’ : CA=CB : CD’, or CE’: OE=CD: CD. 
Hence the triangles CEE’ and CDD’ are similar; and, conse- 
-quently, ZCEE’ = 

That ie, HE’ and DD’ are parallel. Similarly DD’ and FF’ are 


proved to be parallel. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


40) Solve the equations : 
ry (1), 
and zy—9=2y—y?... (2). 
Victor, Palatka, Fla. 
(41) Under what condition have the expressions 
Ix? + mry + ny? and + m’ry + 
a common linear factor ? J. D. B., Nashville, Tenn. 
(42) Find the value of x in 
22 — 827 + x + 328 — 2° + 5x — 18 
Dora CAMPBELL, Mobile, Ala. 
(43) With a force sufficient to prodace a range not greater than 
the distance of the ball from the center, a ball placed at random 


in a circle is strack.. What is the chance the ball will stop inside 
of the circle ? Juius, Dayton, O. 


(44) A lies 2 times ont of 3, B speaks the truth 2 times out of 
3, and C is an unconscious liar who professes to B that he voted the 
Republican ticket, and B ‘’ gave away” this profession to A, who 
publishes in the Herald how C voted. According to the Herald, 
what ticket is (’ most likely to have voted ? f 
DovustTFuL, Paris, Tex. 
(45) Will you kindly indicate the line of proof necessary to show 
what is the maximum triangle and the maximum Se that 
eqn be inscribed in 9 cirgle ? A, J., Manistee, Mich. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1893, 


Boston talks of pensioning truant officers. Begin with 
teachers. 


Coronet F. W. Parker began teaching thirty-seven 
years ago. 


It is one thing to see and quite another to know what 
you have seen and what you have not seen. 


EnGianp is following the United States in school-flag 
methods and enthusiasm. There is in this flag decoration 
an element of permanency. 


Iraty is not known as a scholastic country, and yet it 
has the same number of universities as Germany,— 
twenty-one—while her population is only a little more 
than half as great. Too many institutions are weakening. 


Ar last the New York Board of Education has 
had the courage to fall in line with the progress of cul- 
ture and votes that the head woman of the city normal 
school is the “‘ woman principal not the “ lady principal ” 
as heretofore. 


HERrx is an example recently given in a written exam- 
ination for promotion in a sixth grade in a Massachusetts 
city. Such questions have done more to bring written 
examinations into disrepute than any amount of abstract 
argument against them. In this case, a child of eleven 
years failed to hold his class and was degraded on a 
margin so slight that the correct answer to this question 
might have saved him. 

If a pin costs one ten-thonsandths of a dollar what will a million 
pins cost ? 

Surveyors’ Measure.—Are you still teaching “ sur- 
veyors’ measure.” Ifso,why? It is no longer in use 
among reputable engineers. The text-book four-rod 
chain of 100 links is as mach out of date as the lumber- 
ing coach. The surveyor uses a chain of 100 foot-links ; 


but he does not sub-divide the links into inches, but into 
tenths and hundreds. He has a decimal system with the 
foot as the unit. His chain is a hundred links —a 
hundred feet. This is the real reason why the metric 
system has found so little favor. We have a decimal 
system of linear measure that is much simpler and more 
serviceable. Teach it. 


Yoursrut Granville B, Putnam, 
Franklin School, Boston, in School and State has given 
some startling figures regarding the criminal record of 
youth. The Massachusetts Reformatory has a thousand 
young men under twenty-one while half as many more 
are out on probation to make room for new comers. dn 
a similar institution in another state there are 319, of 
whom 6 were for forgery, 28 for burglary, 48 for truancy, 
96 for incorrigibility, 132 for larceny, and the average 
age was 14 and 15 years, the age of the graduating class 
of a grammar school. Six Italian boys of 11 years of 
age were recently arrested in Boston in one day for 
burglary. 


Tux Brooklyn Teachers’ Aid Association is holding a 
Fair and makeing an effort to raise $40,000. It was 
opened April 10, at 6 P. M. It is a club affair in a 
certain sense. There are at least forty booths, and all 
the more important ones are named from the leading 
clubs in the city. The list of “ patronesses ” is a brilliant 
array of the society women. Among the prominent 
gifts is a lot of land at Brentwood to be given to the 
teacher receiving the largest number of votes in the 
popular voting contest. There are also among the gifts 
a piano, bicycle, and other easily sold valuable articles. 
Success to the teachers in their effort to reap the same 
benefit from public support, that New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston have enjoyed. 


A Bustness Man’s Remonstrance.—Mr. William 
Fox Richardson of Cambridge, a time-honored Boston 
merchant and manufacturer, has heard with amazement 
the positions assumed by President Eliot regarding 
arithmetic, and he is prompted to write to the Cambridge 
Chronicle as follows :— 


Arithme'ic enters into every department of life’s work—the home 
affairs; necessiiy of living within one’s means; the mechanic in 
making his calculations, in keeping his accounts; the dealer in 
all kinds of merchandise, who employs young men and women; 
the necessity of correct mental arithmetic; the banks in their 
daily, constant routine of figures; the town, city, state, and Unird 
States in their collection of the necessary funds to carry out the busi- 
ness of the country; the architect in his plans of buildings, the 
builder in his contract with masons, carpenters, manufacturers of iron, 
etc ; the ship sailing over the ocean, the captain in his navigation, the 
engineer in his engine room; the astronomer in his heavenly calcula- 
tions—ail, all have to use arithmetic. The necessary education to be 
correct in all the details of this immense business, must be in the 
primary and grammar schools, in the elementary branches of 
arithmetic,—addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
fractions. 

These are the foundation stones. If these are neglected or im- 
perfectly learned, the whole matter that is built upon them falls. 

In arithmetic we must have entire accuracy. It must be tanght 
by a constant and persistent application of both teachers and 
scholars, 

This weighs as much in some quarters as the theorist 


who buries arithmetic. 


Pror. F. D. Ketsey.—Prof. F. D. Kelsey, Sc.D., the 
newly elected professor of botany of Oberlin College, is 
one of the men whose experience should be an inspiration 
to others. Graduating from Marietta College in 1870, 
and Andover in 1874, he entered the ministry, and a few 
years later went to Montana as a home missionary. He 
at once identified himself with the development of the 
educational system of that new country. He soon saw 
that the flora of that region contained many characteris- 
tic features, and though he had never made a specialty of 
botany, had never handled a microscope, and was a 
thousand miles from any instructor, he ordered an outfit 
and procured all the book assistance he needed and began 
a thorough study of the vegetable life of that new world. 
He became after a time the one authority in those parts, 
and his articles upon the subject attracted wide attention. 
He did not realize how much this work of his signified 
until his door bell rang one day announcing the arrival of 


a gentleman who had come all the way from Oberlin to 
offer him, upon the strength of his reputation, the profes- 
sorship in botany in that institution. He is the most 
widely known botanist in the entire Northwest, and is 
recognized in the universities of America and Europe as 
the authority upon the botany of that region. 

This illustrates the possibilities open to a studious man 
who is willing to devote himself to a specialty in any sec- 
tion of the country. Even a thousand miles from the 
centers east or west he can make himself felt from sea to 


sea, and even across the seas. 


CHILD STUDY. 


The JourNAL presents in this issue, as preliminary to 
a higher study of child life, a resumé of the reports upon 
the questions published in the JoURNAL sometime since. 
It is a study of facts rather than of fancies and faces the 
teacher along the right lines. The highest teaching has 
as one element the habit of seeing the children, of learn- 
ing what they are absolutely and relatively. In the 
school of “ ye olden time” the ideal was a teacher who 
could keep order. There was more character training in 
it than it has had placed to its credit. It was a whole- 
some discipline for the “ fifteen-to-twenty ” boys to meet 
their superior physically and ingenionsly in the master. 

In the eourse of time the school developed out of this 
into a condition in which study was the ideal and the 
child was busied with books; and from this was developed 
the method-craze for teaching subjects of which the child 
was expected to learn in the teacher’s way rather than in 
his own way and now, the well-nigh universal idea of 
preparation for teaching is a daily consideration of how 
to teach each lesson for that day. 

I venture the prophecy that the day is not distant in 
which a new ideal shall reign and the preparation of the 
teacher shall consist of knowing all he can of each child 
as he is and as he ought to be, studying the best way to 
secure the ought to be out of the is. 

Child study that merely faces along the line of the 
methods of teaching subjects is in no sense that which 
the coming reform demands No more is there satisfac- 
tion in the study that idealizes an average child. The 
aim is to know actually each child so that the weak may 
be toned up to thé strong, making the real approach the 
ideal. 


UNEXPURGATED SHAKESPEARE. 


All honor to the modest and sensible youths and maidens 
of the Oakland High School who revolted against study- 
ing an unexpurgated edition of Hamlet! The indecencies 
of Shakespeare in the complete edition are brutal. They 
are more than indelicacies, they are indecencies. They 
are no part of Shakespeare's thought, have no connection 
with the play, and can be eliminated with as little jar as 
could the oaths of a modern slugger. Indeed, Shake- 
peare’s vulgarity was, to all intents and purposes, pro- 
fanity, scattered promiscuously through the lines with no 
more meaning than so many oaths. 

In the times when they were spoken, such vulgarity 
attracted no more attention, even with pure minded men 
and women, than oaths do today with those who spend 
much time among profane men. A religious man, oF 
even woman, who has the most reverent spirit may work 
with profane men until she scarcely knows when men to 
whose speech she is familiar, “ pepper and salt” their 
remarks with ordinary oaths, so in the times of Shakes- 
peare one could hear the profanity of vulgarity without 
associating it with all that the language implied. 

But if the most cultured swearer should launch the 
mildest oath in the presence of women unused to pro- 
fanity there would be genuine abhorrence, so, in these 
days no self-respecting man or woman speaks of things 
indelicate even, not to say indecent. Even the old time 
off-color stories of ministers and school masters are 
ostracised from all reputable male gatherings. Under 
such conditions it is bratal to allow youths and maidens to 
use an unexpurgated edition whether they study in mixed 
classes or each sex by itself. It is not that the boys and 
girls in the Oakland High School stady together, for the 
revolt would have been the same had such senseless vul- 
garity been studied by either alone. 

This is radically different from the study of anatomy, 
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or art where the imagined immodesty is reserved for im- 
pure minds, and is the farthest possible removed from 
that criticism of Longfellow’s ‘“‘ Launching of the Ship ” 
in which there is no imaginary indelicacy except to those 
already in the depths of vice. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(IV.) 


It is not the purpose of these unpretentious articles to 
argue and rarely to explain the record made of the facts 
that to us appear easily demonstrable. We shall en- 
deavor to keep well within the lines so that we need 
not defend the positions Of course, it is not expected 
that the speculative philosopher or the Herbartian psy- 
chologists will accept the conclusions or the statements 
always as facts, but they will doubtless acknowledge that 
they are a fairly clear and always honest statement of 
the conditions as they are interpreted by those later 
German physiological psychologists who think they find in 
the brain activities not what Windt found, but rather 
evidences that the psychological conclusions of Locke and 
Bacon were largely correct, even though they had no 
physiological insight into the minds’ mode of using the 
brain. 

Reflex action is a tangible, nerve-directed muscular 
activity, but it has no mental qualities. There is no sat- 
isfactory ground for belief that the reflex acts are at all 
dependent upon the brain, for in the case of the frog 
they will continue even when he is brainless. 

Reflex acts are invariably the result of a definite stim- 
ulus and suffer no modification. A given excitant will 
produce a definite reflex act whatever other conditions 
may exist and this is the leading characteristic of this 
act, distinguishing it from all other nerve activity. 

Automatic reactions are a stage higher and have an 
entirely different signification. The term automatic as 
here used has no reference to the popular use of the word 
as applied to the involuntary physical activities such as 
the beating of the pulse or actions of the heart. By 
automatic reactions is meant that which is sometimes 
styled rhythmic action, or the unconscious doing of a 
thing which we have done so many times that it does it- 
self, as for illustration, the walking along a familiar street 
while our mind is wholly engrossed with things other 
than the placing of the feet. We walk with perfect safety ; 
the eye is the guide for we should not walk without 
thought were it dark. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the automatic action is that while it is a response to a 
stimulus much as in the case of the reflex activity, it is 
modified by external stimulus through the eye, ear, etc., 
and is not purely the result of a mechanical stimulus. 

Ziehen who has furnished the only satisfactory connection 
between the physiological and the psychical that I have 
seen and who is followed closely in these interpretations 
without giving credit for every steptaken with him, has ex- 
perimented with the frog. Remove the cerebrum of a frog 
_ and pinch his leg and he will leap as though alive. This 
is pure reflex action. But he stumbles over anything 
that chances to be in his way ; he will leap against a wall 
or into the fire as quickly as into the water; he merely 
goes where the reflex action sends him. 

But if in removing the cerebrum the optic thalamus is 
left, he will avoid all obstacles as he leaps. Pinch him 
and he leaps by reflex action but he avoids danger by 
automatic action although almost brainless. Conscious- 
ness passes to non-consciousness through habit by means 
of the sense activity which ultimately comes to act with- 
out calling to its aid any other mental energy. All auto- 
matic acts have come through much practice either indi- 
vidually or through the race by inheritance. 


What is known as instinct is reflex action rather than © 


automatic. It is not inherited but is in the nature of the 
animal so that certain sights, sounds, smells, etc., stimu- 
late or excite to certain reflex actions and it carries a 
straw for a nest, or runs on the scent for game. Instine- 
tive acts frequently take on automatic phases under cer- 
tain conditions. The reflex acts are unvarying while 
automatic acts are diversified. But neither are psychical. 
They are purely physiological. In the true sense both 
are mindless. The reflex acts are brainless, the auto- 


matic acts not brainless, but mindless. We are now pre- 
pared for the study from the physiological side of the 
mind activities in the brain. 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF AN IDEA. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE, 
[Reported for the JoURNAL.] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTERE3T TO TEACHERS.—(IIL) 


Abstract ideas are habits of action in us. The mental life rans 
parallel with the nerve centers, acting in a more or less complex re- 
sponse to the stimulus of surroundings. One of the most important 
truths that modern psychology has to impress is this, that the high- 
est types of mental activity are similar to the simplest reflex act. 
The outward signs of our reaction may be almost invisible. We 
learn to suppress most of our conscious reflex actions, but this is 
none the less sensory motion. 

We have habitual sense impressions connected with all our regu- 
lar series of thought. Ocal or written composition is always de- 
pendent upon environment. In conversation we inevitably respond 
to the whole aspect of our surroundings. In the dark we have or- 
ganic, bodily sensations. Meditative trains of thought are depend- 
ent upon essential sensations of bodily posture. We can only get 
rid of the body by reepecting its conditions. What one thinks of 
is not necessarily what sete the trains of thought in motion. Sen- 
sory disturbances lead to an excitation of the brain processes. 
There is never such an excitation without a definite motor response, 
although it may often eecape our notice, 

The brain is a sensory, motor organism. What it does when it 
acts, under excitation, is to set in motion or to restrain activities 
that would otherwise be set in motion. Self-restraint is as much 
action as is self-direction. We could not act as we do were we not 
directed to choose the right by suppression of the wrong. We can 
have no thought that does not tend toran out in our muscles. If 
we ceased to inbibit, we would at once begin the construction of 
our intellectual images. All definite brain activity leads to motor 
processes. 

Every individual goes through a process of evolution. From 
infancy he is exposed to countless sensations, These come to pos- 
sess regularity under like conditions, leading to like results. Thus 
associations of ideas, habits, areformed. Character, our systems of 
responses to our world, is similarly formed. Each individual comes 
to have ideas about what he would or would not do under certain 


_Cireumstances. Thus there isa sensory basis for every form of will. 


An incoherent will means confused, weak ideas about one’s self. 
Physiologically, the will is actually the beginning of the deed. 
The will is an epitomized memory of past actions and plans of 
action; a sum total in one great idea of what could be done by 
this self. 

The unconscious reading aloud, which we have to inhibit con- 
sciously, unmaske our lower and simpler reflex action. Repetition 
is one of the oldest reflexions, showing, indeed, the way in which 
our language was formed. It is present naturally in children. 
Later, the lack of time in which to allow habits to develop causes 
these motor habits to dwindle, till they became merely a feeling of 
power or effort. They became epitomized into a feeling in the 
presence of the recognized word, a sort of ‘‘ could if I would”’ feel- 
ing, of the reactions which the sound naturally starts. This feeling 
is characteristic of the conscious intelligence. It forms a sensory 
element, massive but organized. It, and neither will nor intelli- 
gence, gives color or tone to consciousness. This feeling is ‘‘ the 
nascent motor reaction, the ‘‘ fringe’? which is present in all con- 
aciousness. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Minneapolis will pay $25,000 to supply the schools with free 
text- books. 

Rassian education is at low-water mark. Oat of 195,000 reeruits 
to the army one year recently, 145 000, or three fourths, were 
unable to read and write. ‘‘ The Sahara of ignorance’’ is the way 
one critic speaks of it. There are 18,000 schools where there 
should be a quarter of a million. 

The teachers of New York are saddened by the death of the 
president of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of that city, 
principal of Grammar School No. 42. Mr. Boyle was fifty-eight 
years of age and had taught in that city forty-four years, beginning 
at the age of fourteen in School No. 7 at $50 a year, as a moniter 
teacher. He became principal of No. 42 in 1863, and in 1885 was 
made principal of the evening high school. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo has just finished the field work of the thir- 
teenth year of his ministry of education in the South by a four 
months campaign, chiefly in Kentucky. Mr. Mayo will spend the 
coming three months in Wasbington, D. C., in preparing a circu- 
lar of information for the National Bureau of Education, entitled 
‘* The Story of the American Common School.” His address is 
National Bareau‘of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The New England Classical and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its twenty-sixth annual meeting at the Latin School Hall 
on Friday and Saturday, A. B. Goodrich of Salem presiding. 
Elbridge Smith of Dorchester presented an historical paper; Mr. 
John F. Casey of Boston talked on ‘‘ Successful Preparation for 
College by the English High Schools’; C. W. Stone of Bcaton 
discuesed ‘‘ English in the Secondary Schools’; while Wm. H. 
Barnbam of Clark University spoke upon ‘German Educational 
Literatore,”’ Traman H. Sefford of Williams on ‘‘ Mathematical 
Preparation for College,”? and James W. McDonald, of Stoneham 
on “The Teaching of Languages in Classical and High Schvols.”’ 
The notable feature of the meeting was the address by Pres. C. W. 
Eliot of Harvard discussing the ‘‘ Preparation for College that the 
English High Schools Give.’’ As is usual with Harvard’s presi- 


dent, he saw little to praise and much to criticise in the work of the 
English High School; but his conclusions were that the best prep- 
aration for college is the best preparation for life, and the best 
preparation for life is the best preparation for college, and that the 
college and the school should appreciate this and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

Mr. Editor :—In your JOURNAL for March 30 you quote from 
an article by Dr. Bayard Holmes, published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, for Jan. 14, 1893, a passage in 
which the present management of the medical schools in the United 
States is spoken of in a disrespectful manner (as a professor of 
medicine has a perfect right to do), and by some error you refer 
this to ‘‘ the agent of the U. S. Bureau of Education;’’ whereas, 
the passage which you quote is in the words of Dr. Bayard Holmes, 
and not from the portion which he quotes from the agent of the 
Barean. Inasmuch as the Bureau of Education holds in high re- 
gard the good opinion of tho:e who control medical education, I 
wish that you would kindly give this note a place in the next 
number of the JOURNAL, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, U. 8. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES 
PAT. APPLIED FOR. 


Johnnie: What's the name of your father’s new man ? 
Tommie: ‘ Pat.’’ ; I saw it on his enow shovel. 


DEFINITIONS, 
The roll of the sea, —hardtack. 
Generally speaking,—the fair sex. 
Of morbid tastes,—the auctioneer. 
AT THE RESTAURANT. 
** This must be a canvas-back dack.’’ 
** How can you tell ?”’ 
** By the bill.”’  ($4.00.) 
SMALL CHANCE, 
Willis : That young man who plays the cornet is sick. 
Wallis : Do you think he will recover ? 
‘I’m afraid not. The doctor who is attending him lives next 
door.”’ — Life. 
KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 
Teacher: Is your composition finished yet ? 
Boy: No’m, not quite. 
“ You told me an hour ago you hed a subject.’’ 
** Yes’m, but it wouldn’t do, and I had to hunt for another,”’ 
‘* What was the matter with the first one? ’’ 
“T couldn’t spell it,”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


Lady Tennyson has been an invalid for years. 

Io China every village has its theater; every city, several. 

Robert Burns married a farm girl with whom he fell in love 
while they worked together in a plowed field. 

A New England college numbers among its students, scholars 
from Kioto, Japan, Theasalonica, European Turkey and Iceland. 

Zola has been an aspirant for a seat among the immortals of the 
French Academy four times: Once as the successor of Emile 
Angier, again in place of Octave Feuillet, aud twice since then. 

The much discussed flag which Barbara Frietchie was said to 
have waved “‘ over the heads of the rebel host,’’ and which was so 
beantifally immortalized by Whittier, is now in the possession of 
her niece, Mrs. Handschers. 

Israel Putnam, a great grandson of the Revolotionary hero whore 
name he bears, is a resident of Oregon. He is a pensioner of the 
late war and is very proud of his descent. He has in his possession 
the uniform drese coat and cane presented to his great grandfather 
by Lafayette. 

Mr. H rbert Spencer tells with amusement of a letter he re- 
ceived not long ago from an American publisher, asking ‘‘ how 
mach he would take for the exclusive right to publish his poem, 
the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ in the States.’’ 

The question of Miss Ellen Terry’s birthplace has been settled 
at last. Mise Terry, like Jaliet, had a nurse, a Mrs. Atkins of 
Coventry, and this lady has been interviewed. She says she was 
present at the interesting event, which took place at No. 5 Market 
Street, now occupi+d by a green grocer. 

The Smithsonian Institution possesses the most valuable egg in 
the world. It is an ege of the great auk, which became extinct 
abont fifty years ago. The value of it is nominally $1,000, but it 
could not be purchased for that sum. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago 


round trip tickets will be as follows ; 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hours between Boston and 


Chicago: 
Fitchburg and West Shore, ‘ $32 00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line) . F . 80 40 
Fitchburg, via Montreal, 29 60 
Trains making the ran in thirty-five hours or less : 
Fitchbarg & West Shore, $40 00 
Fitchburg (Erie and Boston Line), ° . 88 00 
Fitchburg, via Montreal, ° ° . 87 00 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
ante correct names pb addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, ae we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The phetography of the heavenly bodies is now one of the must 
important features of that science. It is now forty-two years since 
the first public announcement of the great discovery of Daguerre 
by Arago, who said that the art would revolutionize the science of 
astronomy by its revelations. The first photographing of the sun 
was in 1845, and it rquired 16 seconds. Ia 1849 an American, 
William C. Bond, obtained a good daguerreotype of the moon. On 
July 28, 1851, the first daguerreotype of an eclipse was taken. In 
1857, at Harvard Observatory, a photograph was taken of the 
double star Mizar and Zeta in the Great Bear. In 1874 the transit 
of Venus was successfully photographed. 

Photographs of the sun are now taken in half-thousandths of a 
second, and it is proposed to photograph the entire heavens. In 
order to appreciate the magnitude of this undertaking it is neces- 


sary that we consider the number of the stars. There are 7,191 
stars that can be seen by the unaided eye in the entire heavens, 


while there are 40,000,000 more stare that cannot be so seen, and - 


all these are to be fully portrayed in the photograph of the heavens. 
These could never be catalogued because of their limitless array, 
bat they can be photographed in their entirety and in detail, so 
that they may be studied at leisure. 

The very thought of photographing five thousand times as many 
stars as can be seen by the naked eye is enough to intellectually 
intoxicate the best trained astronomer. It would take a longer 
time than could be computed to catalogue these more than 40,000,- 
000 stars through observation, and yet they can be photographed 
completely in thirteen minutes. The 20 stars of the firat magnitude 
can be photographed in .005 of a second; the 59 of the second, in 


he House of Lords is now made up of the following orders ; Four 
Pande of the Royal Family—The Prince of Wales ; his paste, 
the Dake of Cambridge; his brothers, the Dakes of eee 
and Copnanght, and his son, Prince George ; two archbishops, o 
Canterbury and York; 21 dukes, 20 marquises, 115 earls, 27 vis- 
counts, 24 bishops, 287 barons, 16 Scottish representative peers 
elected for each Parliament, and 28 Irish representative peers 
elected for life—in al], 537. The names and titles may be found 
in Whittaker’s Almanac, an annual publication issned in London. 


CURES KOR WRITER’S CRAMP. 


As regards prevention, a soft stab pen, smooth paper, & desk of 
convenient height, with ample room to allow the arm foll ewing, 
loose eleeves, using the muscles of the arm to form the letters, 
changing the manner of holding the pen, using the typwriter, ete., 
all form important factors in preventing the disease, especially in 
those who experience such premonitory symptoms as slight weak- 
ness of the muscles, slight pain and sudden contractions and spasms 
of the fingers, writes Leonard S. Rau, M. D., in an article on that 
most troublesome of diseases, writer's cramp, in the Ladies Home 
Journal. The best and quickest resulte may be obtained by the 
use of electricity, massage, and gymnastics. Absolute rest, tonic 
treatment, and change of climate are advisable. When all methods 
fail, the only alternative is to change one’s occupation, that the 
muscles may have no cause for spasmodic contraction. 


THE ARITHMETICIAN TO HIS LOVE. 


The sum of all thy added charms, I certainly shall die for ; 
I sigh for thee, enchanting one, though I am bnt a cipher! 
I know there is a certain beau, by whom I am derided, 
Who ewears that his regard for thee is whole and undivided. 


He courted once a lovely maid, and, when he had enchained her, 
He did subtract her little heart, and left her no remainder. 
Reduced to misery, that maid has neither speech nor action ; 
And all because her figure stood before that vulgar fraction. 


A VIEW or THE}WORLD'S Fair GROUNDS, 


.O1 of a second ; the 182 of the third, in .03 of a second; the 530 
of the fourth, in .1 of a second; the 1,600 of the fifth, in .2 of a 
second; 4,800 of the sixth, in .5 of asecond. This includes all the 
stars visible to the unaided eye. The 13,000 of the seventh, in 13 
seconds ; 40,000 of the eighth, in 3 seconds; 120,000 of the ninth, 
in 8 seconds; 380,000 of the tenth, in 20 seconds; 1,000,000 of the 
eleventh, 50 seconds; 3,000,000 of the twelfth, 2 minutes; 9,000,- 
000 of the thirteenth, 5 minutes; 27,000,000 of the fourteenth, 1:3 
minutes. 

The plates to be used will cover five astronomical degrees, and if 
at any given moment 8,000 telescopes arranged for photography 
should be opened all over the earth and turned upon the 8,000 
points in the heavens as are to be carefully arranged in advance, we 
should have a perfect picture of the more than 40,000,000 stars. 
These 8,000 plates of five degrees each could then be arranged to 
present the entire 41,000 astronomical degrees, of which the 
heavens are composed. Asa matter of fact, this idea of photog- 
raphy of the heavens is an impossibility for obvious reasons, bat it 
is practicable to photograph the entire heavens in five or six years 
through the eighteen leading observatories of the world. Instead of 
8,000 plates of five degrees each, they will use 22,000 plates of two 
degrees each. Because the plan is to photograph only the four- 
teenth magnitude stars, it must not be inferred that it could go no 
further, for asa matter of fact they could also photograph the 120,- 
000,000 stars of the fifteenth magnitude; indeed, if it were desir- 
able, they could photograph the 4,000,000,000 stare of the sixteenth 
magnitude, : What will not be revealed to us when the photograph 
shall have pictured the stars of the seventeenth or twentieth mag- 
nitude ? M. V. Conant, 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Please give through “ Queries” an account of the House of 
of Lords in England. How many lords are there ? 


The following taken from The Inter Ocean, will answer our 
query: The House of Lords inthe British Parliament of 
the whole peerage of England and of certain representatives of 
the peerage _of Scotland and Ireland. It also includes a certain 
number of bishops, known as lords spiritual, who hold seats among 
the lords by virtue of their office, and in accordance with ancient 
precedent, established in the thirteenth century, by which the 
three estates ’’’ of the realm—the clergy, the nobles, and the un- 
titled freemen—were secured due representation in the great 
council of the kingdom. Exclusive of thirteen members who are 
still minors, the young sons of deceased members of the peerage, 
who can not take seats in the body until reaching their majority, 


Ha cares not for thy charming self; thy fortune he would spend ; 
And, like a base devisor, he would waste thy dividend. 

But I, who never cared for sums, thy worth and sense adore; 

I love not calculation leas, but I love honor more. 


Three girls were once in love with me, and each would be a martyr ; 
And for my love, her peace of mind each girl of them would barter. 
I ecorn the practice of deceit, and so I did rehearse 

A rule of three direct to them, a rule of thre in verse. 


This rule I gave to those three girls: ‘‘ Regard me as @ brother; 

So am I to each one of you, as you to one another ! ’’ 

cruel thing ?’’ said I, Why was this business 
one ?’ 

For thee alone, I did set down all three to carry one! 


Oh, fair art thou. Thy two eyes seem like stars, though somewhat 


; 
And sweetly falls the penciled light on thy s/ate-colored dress. 
Yet vain attempt to multiply the charms that cause my pain. 
Oh, mue -loved creature, smile upon this product of my brain! 
— Werner’s Magazine, 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


The following questions on professional training were sent to his 
teachers by Supt. E. C. Willard of Stamford, Conn., his object 
being the first step in the development of a plan for systematic 
reading and study of such subjects as are well-nigh indispensable 
to the attainment of the highest efficiency in teaching. 


1, What have you done in any department of 
, t in devices, methods, etc., etc,, in gi bj 
as numbers, geography, language, ete., ete. ? 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— To “C. W.”; The leap year privilege to woman probably 
arose from the fact that in 1228 the Scotch Parliament passed a 
law permitting any maiden to propose to the man she loved. In 
case of non-acceptance, he could be fined as high as $5,000, accord- 
ing to his means, unless he could proye that he was engaged to 
some one else, 8, 


“ for the origin 
— To ‘Clara S.’’: This phrase originated from the fact that: 
when turf is used for fuel, it ia laid out to dry with the uppe» side. 
down. From this came the phrase, ‘‘ top-side, tarf-way,’’ which 
we have abbreviated into ‘ topsy-turvy,’’ meaning — 
— How many warships has the United States ? G. 8. 


Twenty-nine armored, 36 unarmored, and three torpedo boats, 
including those building and excluding receiving ships and other 


ineffective vessels. 


— 1. What is the fall name of the Chief Justice of the United 
States? The International Dictionary gives the name as Melvin 
W. Faller, while all other authorities that I can find give it as 

Iville W. Faller. 
me What is the capital of Bolivia ? Most geographers give it ae 
La Paz, some few as Sacre. The International Dictionary gives 
the former, while the Britannica gives this honor to both of these 
cities. The Statesman’s Year-Book says that for 18?3 the capital, 
will be Sucre. 

8. Most of our geographies give Great Britain the place of honor. 
in leading the world in the value of manufactures. The World: 
Almanac for 1893 places the United States first in the following 
particulars: Hardware, clothing, leather, and total miscellaneous. 
manufactures. Why do our geographies not keep up with the, 
times ? R. C. &. 

1, Melville W. Faller. 

2. Sucre. 

3. Great Britain leads the world in the value of manafactures. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


What brought on the resignation of the Ribot Minis- 
try in France? 

The Ribot Ministry resigned because the Deputies, 
the Lower House, insisted upon placing bills regulating 
the liquor traffic and speculation in stocks as riders upon 
the annual appropriation bill. The Senate objected to 
the principle of “riders,” the Deputies insisted, and the 
ministry resigned. Such technicalities give a glimpse at 
the reasons for the non-success of representative govern- 
ment in the Romance countries. A difference, which in 
our congress a conference committee would have easily 
settled by mutual concessions, has produced over a week 
of practical official inaction in the French government. 

There was a real trouble at bottom of course. M. 
Ribot held his position for three months by a courageous, 
aggressive administration, and by his absolute refusal to 
yield to corrupted leaders or speculating politicians. The 
enemies he thus made proved, after continued attempts, 
too strong for him, 


How have the Belgian Socialists resolved to enforce 
their demand for universal suffrage ? 

The Socialist Convention at Ghent, April 2, resolved 
that in case definite concessions were not granted to them 
by the government, a strike of all the working men in 
the country should be undertaken. The size of the 
country and the universality of socialistic tendencies 


among the working men of Belgium renders this at least 
possible. 


In what branch of the central government does each 
state have an equal share? 

The first great struggle and compromise in the conven- 
tion of 1787 was that by which the small and the large 
states accepted the Connecticut scheme of a lower house 
containing representatives of the population, and an 
upper house in which each state as such should have an 
equal representation and vote, Although oar small 
states no longer dread their more populous sisters, this 
was the foundation of the constitutional argument by 
which the majority of the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections favored the admission of the senators ap- 
pointed by the governors of Montana, Wyoming, and 
Washington. The argument of Mr. Hoar is unquestion- 
ably sound. The minority make out, however, a very 
plausible case. There is one bit of the report of Mr. 
Vance which every future citizen should read. “ The 
spectacle here presented of three states . . . in the same 
manner... refusing to perform their constitutional 
duty . . . is little short of a scandal upon constitutional 
government. . . . If legislatures can be thus permitted 


to tamper with the constitation and laws of the country, 
and be rewarded with success with impunity . . . a great 
blow has been inflicted upon the good order and legal 
government of our country and the permanency of its 


‘institutions: ... In a government based upon the con- 


sent of the governed, something must be necessarily left 
to the patriotism and common sense of those to whom the 
government is intrusted,” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Home’s TREATISE OF MorAts, AND SELECTIONS FROM 
TRE TREATISE OF THE PASSIONS. James H. Hyslop. Bos- 
ton: Gian & Co. 271 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This volume introduces the ‘‘ Ethical Series,’? which is to pro- 
vide us with selections from the works of the men who have repre- 
sented the leading periods in the history of ethical thought. At 
present, the series is to include selections from the writings of 
Locke, Hobbes, Clarke, Ksut, and Hegel, beside the volame at 
hand. The introductions are to be written by Professor Sneath of 
Yale, who is the editor of the series, Prefessor Duncan of Yale, 
President Patton of Princeton, Professors Watson of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Canada, and Sterrett of Colambia University. It is an 
array whic’: ensures the scholarly, masterly treatment of the differ- 
ent works. 

In the present volume, the arrangement of which will be followed 
by the others, the editor has prepared a bibliography, biographical 
and critical references, and a biographical sketch, followed by an 
introduction of fifty peges by Professor Hyslop of Colambia. Tbe 
text of the author fills the body of the work. 

Nothing can afford those who are watching the development of 
edocational methods and instruments in this country more entire 
satisfaction than the evident tendency, especially on the part of 
those who rank highest as authorities in their fields of stady, to put 
the student face to face with the thing he is studying, without the 
opinion or thought or eyes of any third person between. It isa 
method of work for which we are ready, and the only one which 
can give the highest degree of knowledge and power. 


York. “Historic Towns Series.” By James Raine, 
M.A., D.C L. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25, 
The ancient city of York has a first claim to be considered in a 

series of works uvon historic towns. In no city in England are 

such antiquities to be seen; and in the settlement and church of 

York historians avd chroniclers have found rich material from the 

earliest times. As the Roman Eburacum it was long the walled 

and fortified capital of a military dominion, and is now rich in ruins 
and relics of the Roman occupation. The ecclesiastical position of 

York has been maintained for centuries, and around ita hoary min- 

ster, on the banks of the Oase, the waves of English history have 

flowed and ebbed for more than eight hundred years. With the 
exception of Westmintter there is no cathedral in England and few 
in Earope that has a history so ancient and so distinguished. 

Dr. Raine, who is a chancellor and resident canon of York, has 
written con amore of this quaint cathedral city, and one can only 
wish that more space could have been allowed him for the embel- 
lishment of facts than the limits of a small volume permitted. 
There has been so much to tell to complete the general history of 
the city that bat little space is left for detail. Bat so interesting is 
the teller, so full of historic lore, so intimate with his sabject, that 
one could heartily wish him the guide of a party to pace around the 
old Roman wall, to roam over the beautiful ruins of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mary’s, to explore the quaint old world streets of the 
Micklegate and the Stonegate, and most of all to talk and explain 
withia the shadows of the gray old minster, whose stately towers 
looked out upon the England of Edwin and the Norman Conquest. 

This series of historical works has been ably edited by Prof. E. 
A. Freeman and Rev. William Hunt, M.A., and is of permanent 
value. The absence of illustrations, which would add much to the 
interest of the text, is the only thing to be regretted. 


Men or Vermont. ‘“ American Biographical Series.” 

Hiram A. Hass, editor. Holyoke: Transcript Pub. Co. 

In the old Green Mountain State there is in course of pre 
a volume which, as a noted jurist said, ‘‘ is indispensable and inval- 
uable to a live Vermonter.’? This volume contains concise and 
complete biographical sketches, in most instances accompanied by 
portraits of representative Vermont men both within and without 
her borders. When we consider the character of Vermonters,—as 
upright as her hills, of more intrinsic worth than even her beaatifal 
marbles and granites,—when we recall that for the last century 
Vermonters have been in the forefront of the nation’s progress, 
then, in view of her past and present, we congratulate Vermont's 
favored sons who are 80 heartily codperative in making Men of 
Vermont an assured success. 

The volume is edited by Vermont’s well-known state librarian, 


Hon. Hiram A. Huss of Montpelier, and contains in addition to the . 


biographical and historical sketches a chapter on her famous in- 
ventions and a summary, all written by the best talent. The 
JOUBNAL welcomes this tribute to the sons of Vermont. 


Tue Tuscan Rerosuics. By Bella Daffy. “Stories of 
the Nations Series.’ New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 
456 pp. Price, $1 50. 

The history of the Italian communes—Florence, Sienna, Pisa, 
Lucea, and Genoa—is brightened by some of the strongest lights 
and darkened by some of the deepest shadows to be found in all 
history. It was here that the fierceat communistic fires burned in 
the fight to preserve independence from Pope and Emperor. Here 
began the splendid era of Italian art under the Medicis, which has 
left its mark for all time. Here poetry, literature, architecture, 
and sculpture once more arose after centuries of burial since the 
fall of Rome. The story of the birth, period of brilliancy, and the 
fading of these republics is well told by Miss Daffy, who has put 
together in animated style a simple and connected account from 
what is generally to the reader a much confused mass of facts. 
She has borne in mind that these histories are designed especially 
for younger readers, and has presented in detail only the most 
striking points. Elders will be especially interested in the chapters 
upon Florence under Savonarola as presenting a somewhat different 
picture than is usually shown by historians. The volame ia well 
illustrated and is a worthy addition to this valuable series. 


How to Manace THE Dynamo. By S. R. Bottome. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 63 pp. Cloth, price, 60 cents. 
It is the purpose of this little book to impart needed informa- 

tion to steam engineers and others who may be called upon to set 

up or to operate dynamos without previous experience or special 
training. In addition to a brief account of the principles that 
underlie the construction of the dynamo, the book gives directions 
concerning many practical problems likely to arise in the manage- 
ment of the machine. These directions are generally reliable aad 
are stated clearly and concisely. More attention might well be 
given to the slternating-current dynamos, and instructions are fre- 
quently needed concerning the method of procedure when a new 
dynamo is found connected for running in the opposite way to that 
in which the conditions demand that it must be driven. The book, 
however, will prove very usefal to those for whom it was writ'en. 


A Snort History or Lirerature ror YounG 
Prope. ByE.S Kirkland. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
398 pp. Price $1 50. 

The story of English Literature has rarely been more delight- 
fally told than in these pages and never has a more successfal effort 
been made to tell the story in a style that shall interest and hold 


the attention of young people. Miss Kirkland goes boldly back to 
the dawn when English was first written and not only tells about 
Caedmon and Alfred, Chaucer and their contemporaries and follow- 
ers, but gives a few short samples of their language, sach as can 
most easily be interpreted. From this time down to Tennyson, 
Mies Kirkland has picked out the important writers and schools, 
and treats them in a way that should interest every young student, 
not only in the men but in their writings even more. Throughout 
the relations of literature and of history are kept prominent, em- 
phasizing the impossibility of knowing either without the other. 
“Half the value of acquaintance with writings is gone if the ‘ set- 
ting’ of each writer is not kept in sight. We need to kaow what 
influences made him what he was, and who were his contempora- 
ries in literature, art, and government.’’ 

This is a help which all, and most of all the teachers who are 
interesting young people in the fascination of literatare will find 
most useful, 

Tue Down-East Masrer’s First By Edward 

A. Rand. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

A fragment of this story, entitled “‘ The Old Brick Academy,’’ 
has already been enjoyed by readers of the JOURNAL. Much 
enlarged, and with a number of illustrations, it now appears in 
book form, and will doubtless meet the approbation accorded all 
this favorite writer’s works. Mr. Rand, in early life, taught a 
school in one of the pictareeque towns of Maine, and his story of 
school life is thas in a sense a collection of personal reminiscences. 
The book was written with the purpose of giving helpful hints to 
young teachers jast beginning work, but whether as sermon or 
story it cannot fail to interest its readers. 


EvrorricaL By G. E. Bonney. London: 

Whittaker & Co. Pp. 252. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

This book is a collection of simple experiments with magnets, 
indaction coils, Guister tubes, batteries, electro-plating baths, and 
various instraments showing the familiar phenomena of static elec- 
tricity. Its purpose is to arouse, on the part of young people, an 
interest in the etady of electricity. Many of the experiments de- 
mand the use of apparatus of considerable value, but a limited 
number can be performed with apparatas easily improvised. It is 
a good book to put into the hands of boys who have no opportunity 
to study physics in well equipped laboratories. 


THe AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF Tacitus. Edited 
by A. Grosvenor Hopkins, Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 177 pp. 

This is an admirable edition of the two essays of Tacitus. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins of Hamilton College has paid eapecial attention 
both ‘in his introduction and the notes to the elucidation of the 
historical and ¢thnological points which constitute the chief interest, 
especially of the Germania. Excellent maps of Britain and of 
Germany are added. As in the other volumes of this valuable 
series the text and editing is based upon the most recent and best 
tried German editions. It is a volume which every teacher cf 
Latin to pupils able to appreciate the value of Tacitus should surely 
examine. 


“ PERFECT CONVERSA{iUN is a rare and high art. It 
is one of the finest of the fine arts. It is in universal requisition. 
It adorns the parlor better than pictures or bronzes. It graces the 
dinner more elegantly than richly cut crystal or porcelain. From 
our leaving the cradle to our entering the grave there is not a mo- 
ment when it does not come into play.’’ So says Mr. Theodore 
E. Schmank, a well known clergyman und writer, in a dainty 
pocket volume on ‘‘ The Charms and Secrets of Good Conversation,’ 
now in ita ninth thousand, published by John B. Alden, New 
York. Clotb, gilt 65 pp. 


AN unusually good collection of patriotic pieces is to 
be found in Werner’s Readings and Recitations No. 10, American 
Recitation Book, compiled and arranged by Caroline B. LeRow. 
The events commemorated in prose and verse are arranged in 
chronological order and each piece is accompanied in explanations 
intended to increase its interest and value. American authors only 
are represented, and the selections form not only material for the 
study of oratory but of the best American literature. Edgar S. 
Werner, Publishers. New York: Paper 35 cents. 


NULLIFICATION, SECESSION, WEBSTER’S ARGUMENT 
is considered by Caleb William Loring both historically and in 
reference to the Constitution, together with the celebrated Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resoluti: ns. The soundness of Webster’s views 
and the strength of his position fiad an able champion in Mr. Lor- 
ing, who believes that the case for the North in this renowned 
Webster- Hayne debate has never been fully set forth. Published 
by G. P. Potnam’s Son, New York. Cloth, 171 pp. Price, $1.00. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


English Kings in a Nutshell; iA Gail Hamilton; price, 60 cents—— 
Elements of Arithmetic; by William J, Milne; price, 30 cents. New 
York: American Book Co. 

quae edited by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. New York: William 

The Tragedy of the Ages; by Wm. D. T. Travis. Philadelphia: 
Thompson Pub. Co. 

The Oneness of Arithmetic; by Warren Holden. Philadelphia: 
Press of J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Amiel’s Journal; edited by Mrs. Humphry Ward, (2 vols.) price, 
$150. N-w York; Macmillan & Co. 

Miltan’s Lyrics; edited by Louise Manning Hodgkins; price, 35 cts. 
—Macaulay’s Essays on Milton & Addison; edited by James 
Chalmers; price, 42 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Savborn. 

Analytics of Literature; by L. A. Sherman; price, $4 40. 

Assollant’s Une Aventure du Celebre Pierrot; edited by R. E. Pain; 
price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


CATALUGUES— Wesleyan University——Michigan Mining School—— 
Fryeburg Academy. 

Reports: California Council of Education—— Wisconsin——Bridge- 
port——Pittsfield, Mass.—-Duluth, Minn.—-Salem, Mass.—-Michigan 
—Milton, Mass ——Auburn. N. Y.— Dedham, Mass ——Weymouth, 
Mass.—Oregon (State——Middleborough, Mass——Terre Haute, 
Ind.—New Brunswick—-Northampton, Mass.—-Bridgewater, Mass. 
——District of Columbia——Albany, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 

Apriy 20: Froebel Memorial by Kindergartners ;| Hantington Hall 
187 Boylston St., Boston. 

April 20-22: Northeastern Kansas Association ; Holton. 

April 28-29: Northern Illinois Association, Freeport. 

Jane 3: New England Conference of Educational Workers; Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. 

Jaly 5, 6. 7: Alabama Educational Assoc. ; Montgomery. 

July 25-28 : Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


ARKANSAS, 


The recent report made to the legislature by State Superinten- 
dent Shinn is a model of its kind. From it we glean the following 
items indicative of the vondition and growth of the public schools 
of the state,—The total enumeration of pupils of school age 
(6-21) is 422.252, an increase of over 16 000 in the past two years. 
Of this number, the whites constitute 307.771. and the colored, 
114.471. The total white enrollment is 187.261, and the total 
colored enrollment 64,191, an increase of 46,190 in two years, a 
gain of 22 per cent. The total average daily attendance is 140,- 
445, an increase of 16,820 over the same item in one year. The 
per cent of average attendance upon enrollment is 56 as against 53 
compared with New York. The average wages per month of 
teachers is $34.59, that for males being $36.27, and for females 
being $32.80. The average monthly wages paid in the towns of 
New York for 1891 was $33.08, or fifty cents less than the average 
for all classes in Arkansas. The state does better by its teachers in 
the matter of salary than Michigan, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Ohio, and as well as Iowa. These facta will be a surprise to most 
pore and yet they are fully shown by carefally prepared statistics. 

he total expenditure for educational purposes in 1892, was $1,260,- 
773 obtained from an assessed state valuation of $180,053,063%. This 
is equivalent to a tax of 7 mills on the dollar, and ranks Arkansas 
eighth in the list o states for educational expenditures in propor- 
tion to taxed wealth. The superintendent has the following to say 
relative to some of the needs of state: ‘‘ While we are keeping step 
with the whole country we are far b- ind many of the older com- 
munities in strong secondary and superior schools, And our care 
should be to so manipulate the elementary course as to create better 
fature possibilities for the secondary and superior. This can be 
done by constantly raising the grade of i struction in the elemen- 
tary schools, To this we need—(1) better teachers, (2) better 
classification, (3) county supervision, (4) graded inatitates, (5) 
normal schools, (6) manual training schools, (7) garden schools 
(8) kindergarten training.’’ 

The Arkansas Baptist College Building, established at Little 
Rock by the colored Baptists for the education of girls, was burned 
last month, Six of the students were badly injured. Nothing was 
saved. Loss, $8,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Marion of Oakland, principal of {the Swett School, was 
dropped by the board of education without assigned cause at the 
anpual election. She took the case into court and it was decided 
against her. She took it to the higher court and the decision of 
the lower court was sustained. There is no tenure of office rule, 
and consequently when any year expires, a teacher has no more 
legal claim upon the position than any other person. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, 0. 8. Moles, Canon City. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s E ducational Society 
of Colorado College was recently held in the college chapel. The 
purpose of the society is ‘‘ to give physical, intellectual and spiritual 
aid to the young women who are students in any depaitment of the 
college.’’ During the last few years, the society has erected, fur- 
nished and paid for Montgomery Hall, a beautiful building for 
young ladies at an expense of $16,000. At this meeting, it was de- 
cided to raise a fund of $3000, the annual income of which shall 
be given to some young woman of limited means who has proved 
by her standing in college that she is worthy of such agsistance. 

Physical training, as a part of the school work, has been 
abolished by the school board. 

Colorado will hereafter have free kindergartens as a part of the 
public school system, and free text-books. 


ILLINOIS. 


on looks as though German would stay in the primary schools of 
icago. 

Richard Green Moulton of the ‘‘ Harper University,’’ aa they 
style the Chicago University, is to give a course of ‘‘ Greek in 
English’’ for twelve weeks, using no Greek, but only the 
translations. 


INDIANA. 


The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association held a more than 
usually interesting and successful meeting at La Fayette last week, 
The papers were of a high order. The annual lecture was given 
by Pres. Geo. S. Burroughs of Wabash College on the subject,— 
“The Matual Helpfalness of the School and College.’’ The re- 
lation of the college to seccndary and primary schools, and their 
absolute inter-dependence wae shown in a very forcible and logical 
woys- Dr. Burroughs received a warm welcome from Indiana 
educators. The reception given the association by the F- culty of 
Pardue University was greatly appreciated. Purdue stands in the 
front rank among the industrial institutions of Ameriva. The next 
meeting will be held at Frankfort, with Superintendent Moore as 
president, and Superintendent Calvin Moon of South Bend as 
chairman of executive committee. 

Indiana’s Educational Exhibit promises to be second to none. 
Dr. W. N. Hailmana bas charge of the exhibit and this assures 
its success. 

The Northern Indiana Normal University at Valparaiso is mak- 
ing arrangements to accommodate several thousand former students 
who are to be there in a reunion in August next. This will no 
doubt be the largest gathering of the kind ever;held in Indiana. 

The Valparaico High School graduates a class of eighteen this 


NEW_CONQUESTS 


are being made constantly by Hyde’s Practical 
Lessons in Use of English. Book I, 35 cents ; 


Book II., 60 cents.—Our supplementary readers, Seaside and Wayside Series: No. I., 25 cents; No. 


IL., 35 cents ; No. III., 50 cents ; No. IV., 60 cents. 


Leaves and Flowers, 25 cents; Nature Stories for 


Young Readers, 25 certs ; Sheldon-Barnes’ American History, $1.12; Dole’s. American Citizen, 
go cents.; Whiting’s Public School Music Course; Thompson’s Educational- and Industrial 


Drawing, ete., etc. 


D. C. WEATH & CO,, Publishers, 


Send for Complete List of School and College Texts, 
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ear,—ten girls and eight boys. Ten per cent of the pupils en- 
Jolted in ee Schoole are in the High School. Field 
lessons have already begun, and every pupil is studyiog buds, bugs, 
and birds, as well as soils, sands, and 
The State University at Bloomington has had a change in presi- 
dents which will provably result in some radical changes in meth- 
ods. The educational world will watch with much interest ‘o 8e3 
whether or not the university that President Jordan set forward 
with'such rapid strides is to be kept in the frcnt rank of pregress. 


The bill now before the Kansas Legislature amends Section 7 of 
the Act for the Support and Regulation of Common Schools to 
read thus: 

The Board of Fducation shall consist of the state superintendent, 
the chancellor of the sta‘e University, the presidents of the State Agrt- 
cultural College and State Normal School, apd three others to be ap- 

ointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 

nate, selected from among those engaged in school work in the 
schools of the state; the three thus appointed by the governor to hold 
office for two years, or until their successors are duly appointed and 
qualified; this Board to be authorized Co issue state diplomas to such 
professional t achers as may be found. upon examination, to possess 
the requisite scholarship, meral character, professional experience 
and ability, and who have taught for two years in the state; these 
diplomas to be countersigned by the state superintendent and sup®*r- 
seding allothers; such diplomas to be valid in any county, city, town, 
or school district in the state during the lifetime of the holder, unless 
revoked by the State Board. 

Section 9 is amended to read: The Board shall meet as by them 
deemed necessary, transact business, examine applicants. and if satis- 
fi-d issue state oiplomas or certificates in accordance with such ex- 
amination and the provision of this act; the expenses cf the Board 
not to exceed three hundred dollars per year. 

Other sections are as follows: Upon the application of any college, 
university, or educational institution of like standing, incorporated in 
Kansas, the Board to examine the course of study and the character 
of the work, and if as efficient in the State Normal School, the Board 
to have power to accept grades given on academic subjects completed 
in course and passed in regular examination to graduates to persons 
who may hereefter graduate from such institutions in lieu of the ex- 
amivations on the same subjects required for the state certificate. 

The Board to examine all persons whose grades are thus acc: pted, 
upon the professional subjects included in the course of study at the 
State Normal School, and upon such other subjects as the regulations 
require, upon which they are unable to present grades as required in 
section 3 

To all persons passing these examinations the Board to issue the 
three years certificate, and at the expiration cf that time if the holder 
satisfies the Board that he has taught successfully at least two years 
out of the three, and has kept himself well informed in the general 
literature of his profession, said Board shall issue a life certificate in 
lieu cf the first one. 

The ee a of the State University, the State Agricultural College, 
and of institutions of learning in paz of the United Stat’s, maintain 
ing, in the judgment of the Board. the same high grade scholarship as 
required in section 1: f this act, sball be entitled to similar credits. 

hen ignorance of the common branches is shown. the Board is 
authorized to require candidates to pass a specific examination. 

The Board is authorized to give examinations at the institinions 
whose cuurses of study it approves, each institution bearing the ex- 
pense of the same. 

All life certificates issued by the Board oy by the regents of the State 
Normal School shall be void if the holder of the same should not be 
engaged in school work for three consecutive years: Provided, That 
seetehentes may be renewed at the discretion of the State Board of 

ucation. 


MICHIGAN, 

Prof. Daniel Fulcomer M.A., hss been elected president of the 
Western Michigan College at Grand Rapids, Mich., and has in- 
augurated some radical changes in the fiaances and plans of the in- 
stitution. A movement has been started to raise $35,000 to pay 
off the indebtedness on the buildings. Prof. Falcomer was for- 
merly president of the Indisna Normal University at Evansville, 
Indiana. — 
OHIO. 

The total for the atate of teachers’ salaries was $7,222 226; 
cost of sites and buildings, $1,820 178; superintendence, $215,- 
842; contingent expenses, $2,581,813. 

Toledo has had an unusual excitement over tte school elections. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSB, Beatrice. 


The coming meetings of the North Nebraska and the Sonth 
Nebraska Educational bid fair to be largely attended, 
The number present at these meetings is increasing in proportion 
far more rapidly than the number of teachers. The best teachers 
are coming to appreciate more fully the value of these meetings, 
and the opportunity of hearing addresses by the noted educators of 
the country. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle is in good hands. ‘The 
present year is a successfal one, and plans are shaping for a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the work dariog the coming summer, i 

The Papils’ Reading Circle, which was started late last year, is 
making satisfactory progress. The plan seems to supply a much 
fel: want, especially in the raral schools. To many a country boy 
any girl this Reading Circle will be the means of starting an ac- 
quaintance with good literature. 

The retirement of Sapt. C. D. Rakestraw from the principalship 
of the school for the blind at Nebraska City, is announced. Before 
taking charge of this school Mr. Rakestraw was superintendent of 
the schools of Fremont, and also of those of Nebraska City. 

The population of the western coucties of the state increased at 
a rapid place last year. Superintendent Jones of Frontier county 
report; an incresse of over 500 in the school population of bis 
county during that time, ; 

Commissioner Barton has the completed state educational 
exhibit in his office ready for shipment. He expects to ‘‘ move the 
crov’’ not later than this week. 

The Hebron schools at the close of the winter term gave an en- 
tertainment occupying two evenings. The sffair was a great suc- 
cees both as an entertainment and financially. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Superintendents’ 
avd Principals’ Roand Table held its epring meeting at Greenville 
last month. Superintendent Lowden of Greenville presided. The 
first evening was occupied with ‘‘ Some Obstacles to Educational 
Progress’ discussed by Supt. F. M. Bullock of New Castle, and 
E. R. Eckles of Fredonia, Pa. ‘‘ Compulsory Education,’’ by 
Supt. J. W. Cannon of Sharon and Hon. Harry Watson of Green- 
ville, and ‘‘ What are the Pablic to Exp-ct from their Schools ?’’ 
by Supt. E. A. Jones of Massillon, Obio, and Prin. S. D. Sanor 
of Youngstown, Ohio. Resolations were unanimously adop'ed 
urging the Pennsylvania legislature to adopt the pending Compal- 
sory Education Bill prepared by State Supt. D.J Waller, Jr. 
This bill provides for compulsory school attendance between the 
ages of 8 and 12 years, for at least twenty weeks in each school 
year. Principal Sanor’s address dwelt wholly with the internal 
management of schools, pointing out the defects of the prerent 
graded echool system, and in consequence in methods of teaching. 
The following morning was given to an earnest discussion of 
‘*The Time and Place for Arithmetic in Oar Schools,’’ led by 
Supt. Wm. McGowan of Warren, Pa. It was the general expres- 
sion that too much time is given to the study of arithmetic. Dr. 
Findlay, editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, believed in 
omitting number work in the first grade, and doing the werk more 
vigorously later. Hon. D. J. Waller Jr., made a strong plea for 
thorough teaching of the multiplication tables. A committee was 
appointed to experiment, investigate, and report on plans for the 
batter tesching of arithmetic. The committee consis's of Dr. 
Samuel Finda, Akron, O.; Prin S. D. Sanor, Youngstown, O., 
and Supt. Mackey, Butler, Pa. ‘* What about Dr. Rice and His 
Criticiems ”’ was an able talk by Supt. John E. Morris of Alliance, 
O,, who thought on the whole Dr. Rice’s criticiams would do good. 
He suggested that superintendents read these articles with their 
teachers and discuss them impartially. 

Miss May L. Gilson, for three years a teacher in the Greenville 
High School, has been acsigned @ position in t!e missionary fi-ld 
at Pekio, China, 


TEXAS. 

The biennial report of State Superintendent Carlisle, recently 
published, calls attention to a number of defects in our educational 
system, and euggests some needful improvements. The most im- 
portant of these may be summarized as followa: Mr. Carlisle 
atates that the very first daty that confronts the present legislature 
with reference to the schools is to increase the state school tax to 
the constitutional limit. Mr. Carlisle would increase the school 
tax 7} cents, yieldirg about $600,000 per annum. The atate 
revenue agent proposes increasing the occupation tax $300,000, 
the achools get'ing one-fourth of it, and Mr. Jester’s dive into the 
permanent school fund increases this year the available school fund 
$225,000, which altogether would make $900,000 more per annum 
than heretofore. Mr. Carlisle recommends that the law require 
county school superintendents in every populous county, and that 
the community system be abolished ; that surplas school money in 
county treasuries should be annually reapportioned ; that school 
districts may build schoo! houses on credit; that the term of cffice 
for school trustees should be three years, which would require an 
amendment to the constitution that now fixes the duration of terms 
of offices that therein provided for at not more than two years. 
Mr. Carlisle aleo favors increased local taxation for the support of 
the public schools, and would abolish the transfer system. ‘* Texas 
is rich,’ observes Mr. Carlisle, and after forcibly stating the neces- 
sity, advises the establishment of one or more additional normals 
for training teachers. 

WASHINGTON. 

No little excitement has been caused in Seattle by the action of 
Pres. McDougall of the Seattle board of school directors in refus- 
ing to sign any warrants drawn for the support of the bigh school, 
As a result the school is closed avd 225 high school pupils and the 
entire corps of teachers are awaiting fature developments, The 
cause of this trouble is said to be the opposition of one of the 
members of the board of directors to high school work. A liberal 
appropriation for the State University was made and the common 
schools received a generous allowance. By some straining of 
words the high school is deemed to be no part of the common school 
svestem; asa result no high school session was held ia Seattle on 
March 20th. It is understood that the school is being reorganized 
and that it will be reopened in a few days. The board of directors 
of Tacoma have not as vet deemed it neccessary to close the 
Tacoma High School. Whether the Spokane directors will close 
their bigh school remains to be seen. 

At the last mectirg of the Puget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club 
C. N. Young of Tacoma was elected president. The next meeting 
will be held in Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


An interesting meeting of the Ohio Valley Round Table was 
held in Wheeling, Friday, March 17th. Supt. Mertz of Steuben- 
ville gave an account of his recent visit through the schools of 
New England, and especially those of Brookline near Boston. The 
plan of industrial teaching in use there, also their method of se- 
lecting teachers with special regard to their fitness from whatever 
location they could be obtained, appeared to meet the general ap- 
proval of all. As to what things were most needed to secure better 
work in the schools, it was decided first, better trained teachers 
professionally, longer school terms, more male teachers, a more 
permanent tenure of the teachers’ position ; sn educational awaken- 
ing among the people, better pay for good work, and a better sys- 
tem of supervision. The meeting was one of the © ost profitable 
of the seagon. 

The last legislature passed a bill increasing the school levy from 
10 cents to 15 cents on each hundred dollars with several other 
needed reforms. It was vetoed by the Governor, A. B. Flemming, 
to eatiefy a party pledge to reduce taxation. It will undoubtedly 
pass at the next meeting ae a known opponent could not be elected 
by any party, Professor Harris of Buchanan Academy has re- 
signed to accept a position in the offices of State Supt. Lewis. 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N.J., and at CHICAGO, ILL., 


Rest Advantages for Learning Con . 
Normal Courses for Conversation 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL CF LANCUACES, 


For circulars address 


723 14th St., N.W., Washington, D. Cc, 


English, three courses, viz.:— 


Auditerium, CHICAGO, A Elementary Course; 


The H. 


(LEXINGTON, MASS, ) 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 4%» /nstitute of Vocal Harmony. 


HOLT 


RB Advanced Course. 
Anglo Saxon 
German, two courses. 
French, two courses. 
American History. 


Trigonometry. 


Two Sessions in 1893. 


Beginning at Lexington August 8, and closing with graduating exercise 
of the School will open in the ATHEN.£UM BUILDING. CHICAGO 


Mrs. H. E. HOLT, xec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


Send for circulars. Address 


Topographical Surveying; 

Railway Surveying; 

E’ectrical Engineering. 
Physics two courses. 


“OBJECTIVE FRACTIONS” RULERS. 


This is our latest device, brought out at the suggestion of a wide-awake Massachusetts 


jects. 


Rhetoric and Composition [two courses] :— 


Draugbting and Descriptive Geometry. 


Engineering, three courses, viz :— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
GENERAL STATEMENT. 


During the Summer of 1893 courses of instruction will be given as follows : 


Chemistry, four courses, viz :— 
Fundamental Principle of Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis; 
Quantitative Analysis; 
Organic Chemistry. 

Botany, two courses, viz:— 
Vegetable Morphology and Prysiology and 

icroscopical Anatomy of Phwenogams ; 

Cryptogamic Botany. 

Geology, three courses. 

Physical Training. two courses. 

Courses at the Medical School. 


The course in the History and Art of Teaching, 
omitted this year, will be given in 1894. 


Women ae well as men are admitted to these i 
Engineering and the two more advanced courses 

ers In the several departments represented by the schools 

who are enro!led as members of apy of the summer schools in the University 
oth, pop mye are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several sub 
more elementary, however. are intended also to meet the ne‘ ds of ers, and 
y students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


ned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 


These lectures will bs open, without 


superintendent. It consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide, and they | School. »nd may be counted towaras a degree, 


are divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 equal sections, the alternate 


sections being colored to make the divisions more marked. 


Provided with a set of these rulers, a child can mast 7 7 i 
4 er the idea of a fraction with ease 
learn to know at sight each fraction shown, readily change ooh nah fi ats smaller and 
ms He is then ready for i 
multiplication, and division of fractions. 
e price of “ Objective Fractions” Rulers is 10 cents per set, post 
age 2 cents. Shall 
we take your order for one set, or a thousand sets ? Remember that “A are wholesalers 
and retailers in KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL AND THE BEST SCHOOL DEVICEs. 


Factory and Home Office: 


smallest terms, and find the common measure of fractions. 


Mitron Braptey Co. . . 


$10 per week 
will be provided at cost. 


Durir g the session of the Schools the Coll Lib 
of Compatutine antes =. ollege rary will be open from 9a.m.to5pm. The Museum 

nera e fees for th ; 
for be above mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, 
ra and lodging may be ob'ained in Cam* ridge during th 

*tudents are advised to take their me t 
als at the restaurant provided by the school, where food 


Other infor 
Cambridge. — may be obtained on application to [HE SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


made to Mr C M. READE. 19 Stoughton Hall. Cambrit ge 


CHOOL BOARDS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


should always have on file a few blank ; ’ 
s from &. BR, WEINCHELWL’S 
mation given relative t Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. Coptiden ial infor: 
assistance free. Wot o the availability of best Superintendents, Principais, and Teachers. All 
2. © not notity teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 


them write to the parti 
for a Teacher or Superintendest Wane: Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 


We do business in every State in the Union. 


If Teachers would 
solve the 


PROBLEM 


$55 New York, 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF 
ERENCES GIVEN. 


Address 
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WORLD’S FAIR 


luxuriously at a minimum of cost. 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES.___ BOSTON, $57 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST 
Broadway. N. Y. 
30 Ames Building, Boston. 


how to visit the 


3 Somerset 


of its present Manager, he has 

yet calls for teachers have never’ 

from Teachers seeking 
rendered. 


D. A. Lear, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New E 
ngl 
teachers of every grade, and from every Beate cea nee 


or promot egister 
Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 


St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
itory acd from abroad. During the administration 


red to its members, in salaries, an 1,000,000, 
been so numerous as during the A.» oh more than $1, 
at 


ion should r once. Nocharge to school officers for 


HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager 


> 


‘ 
| 
po 
— T desirous of better REAU OF EDUCATION wants competent teachers who are 
= the demands made upon it - pane. to know that for the last aix months it has been unable to supply 
Ase A. GRIDLEY, ceoue oy ers School officials wanting teachers for next year have already 
More. with its managers in reference to their needs. It has up 
0. OBBIGHTON, eq ites for locating teachers in the West and South. Register now 
ress; SOUTHWESTERN EpvucaT’L BUREAU, Winfield, Kansas. 


April 13, 1893. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


A beanutifal flag was raised over the Waterman 
schoolhouse in Litchfield, April Ist. The flag was 
pees with subscriptions raised by teacher and 

upils, 

‘rhe town of Abbott has voted to build a new 
schoolhouse at a cost not to exceed $1200. 

Edgar M. Simpson of Damariscotta has been 
elected principal of Boothbay Harbor High School. 

E K. Welch of Temple, class of ’91, Farminog- 
ton Normal School, has been elected principal of 
the Warren High School. 

Saperintendent Barke of Waterville is arrang- 
ing to introdace botany into all the grades and 
preparatory to this a course of lectures will be 
given to the thirty teachers of the city, under the 
direction of Prof. A. J. Roberts of Colby Uni- 


versity. 

Mr. Wallace Chase has been elected principal 
of the Lewiston grammar echool. 

Presque Isle has voted to build a new school 
house to cost $15,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In response to a petition from the parents, teach- 
ers, and scholars, the Nashua High School will try 
the experiment of one session during the spring 
term. 

The resignation of Superintendent Gowing of 
the Nashua schools has been accepted by the 
school board. Mr. James H. Fassett is elected to 
the superiotendency, at a salary of $1500. Mr. 
Fravuk B. McKean takes Mr. Fassett’s position as 
principal of the Mt. Pleasant school. 

Keene is agitating the establishment of a man- 
ual training school. Superintendent Douglass is 
heartily in favor of the plan and at the last meet- 
ing of the board of edacation explained the meth- 
ods of teschiag. The trastees of the Keene Acad- 
emy Fand which amounts to $30,000 and is now 
lying idle, have recently taken action looking 
towards co-operation with the Union district in 
the establishment of a manual training school. 
Reports from the committees appoiated to con- 
sider the plaa will be heard on May 3lst. 


WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh — nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /#s 
range of usefulness has no limtta- 
tion where weakness exists. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


VERMONT. 


Commencement hovors at St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy have been decided upon as follows: Valedic- 
tory, Benj. T. Marshall of Boston; salatatory, 
Richard Lamson of St. Johnsbury; claes essay. 
Carrie M. Griswold of East St. Johnebury; hcon- 
oraty essay, Emma G. Ritchie of West Barnet; 
orations, Herbert A. Hawley of St. Johnsbury and 
Roy J. Ward of Johnson; essays, Laura A. Hatch 
of Strafford, Ivy Hopkins of Franklin, Ida M. 
Miles +nd Mabel A. Miles, both of Barton. 

Clara Power Edgerly, principal of the Beaton 
College of Oratory, gave a series of readings and 
statue poses before the students of Newburg Sem- 
inary, March 29, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The committee which has charge of the fund 
for the memorial to the late Phillips Brooke, which 
is to be built at Harvard is now taking active steps 
toward raising the desired $300,000, $50.000 of 
which is already subscribed. Delay was caused by 
the death of Dr. Andrew Preston Peabody, who 
was not only a prominent member of the com- 
mittee, but a person whose name was even more 
intimately connected with religious interests at 
Harvard than that of Phillips Brooke. The build- 
ing will be called the Phillips Brooks House and 
will contain two large halls, rooms for societies, 
reading rooms, etc, 

Mr. W. A. Robinson of the Dudley School took 
a bronze medal at the Mechanics’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation Fair at its late award for a relief map of 
South America. It is said by the cfficers of the 
Association that this is the first medal ever given 
to a Boston teacher for any personal exhibit. Mr. 
Robinson’s relief map is probably the best ever 
made in this country. It is 5 by 7, and has more 
than one hundred pounds of putty on it. The ele- 
vation is on the acale of 1 inch to two miles, while 
the distances on the scale of 1 inch to a degree of 
latitude. It is green as a whole, with mountain 


peaks that are generally snow-capped in white; 
the sea is blue, while the rivers are in silver, giv- 


‘ng pleasing gleam to the general effect. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


AVA 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

ere Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Robinson has been offered a large sum forthe map, 
bat declines to part with a work of art upon which 
he has spent many hours. He intends to make a 
complete set of maps that can be seen by the 
entire school as they study. 

At the fifth annnal dinner of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School Association at the Hotel Thorn- 
dike, last week, the guests were Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, Hon. S. N. Aldrich, T. H. Bart- 
lett, Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D_D., and Edward Robinson. Officers were elec- 
ted as follows: President—Henry T. Bailey ; 
Vice Presidents—George L. Norton, George E 
Norris; Executive Committee—Henry W. Poor, 
Jessio N. Prisce, Martha M. Dix, W. H. Soley, 
Celeste W. Allbright. 

The directors of the Prang normal art classes 
announce the fifth annual course of conferences on 
art edacation and subjects relating thereto. The 
conferences will be heid at 10 a. m. on successive 
Saturdays, according to the following program. at 
Steinert Hall, 62 Boylston,'corner of Tremont St., 
Boston. The sessions will be opened by very brief 
papers or addresses, fo'lowed by discussions of the 
subjects announced. The subjects to be considered 
and discussed are as follows : 

April 15. ‘Children in Large Cities: What Should 
the Public School Be to Them ?” 

April 22. ‘* What are the Fundamental Studies for 
the Mental Development «f Children ana as a Prep- 
aration for Practical Life?” 

April 29. ‘* The Claims of Physical Training Upon 
the Public School.” 

May6. * The Claims of Industrial Training Upon 
the Public Schools.” 

Mayi3 ‘The Claims of Art Education Upon the 
Public Schools.” 

The Boston Colby Alumni Association met at 
the Parker House on April 7th, ani listened to 
interesting speeches and reminiscences, the occasion 
being the 12th annual rennion of the society. The 
oscasion was made particularly interesting by the 
presence of Dr. William R. Harper, president of 
the University of Chicago, who spoke on the re- 
lation of the smaller colleges to the university, 
and that of Dr. Albion W. Small, formerly presi- 
dent of Colby and now dean of the Coliege of 
Liberal Arta, Chicago University. 

It is said that-nioety girls, mostly from the 
freshman class, will ba dropped at the close of this 
term at Smith College. 

At the next meeting of the Fairhaven school 
committee, some action will be taken in the mat- 
ter of the appointment of a superintendent of 
echools, 

Sixty former pupils, mostly alumni, of the West 
Newton English and Classical School met at the 
Parker House on the 7th to consider plans for 
formiog a permanent school association and to 
make arrangements for holding a reunion on Jane 
21. Mr. Eugene F. Fay, ’54, the oldest alumnus 
present, presided. Permanent o ganization was 
then effected, with Mr. Herbert L. Harding as 
president and Samuel S, Whitney. ’65,as secretary. 

The Chicago exhibit of the Waltham Manual 


W. A. HAYWARD, "fwass” 


Manufacturers of 


A.A. and Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCHIPTION. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Sailing July and August. $275 upwards. Send for 
itineraries. Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Fall Tour to Egypt and Holy Land. 


FOR SALE, 

Arare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school and large training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 
and was never 80 prosperous as now. For full par- 
ticulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others accep- 
ted. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset Street. Boston. 


COBRESPONDING with 
tisers, please mention this Jour 


Training School is an excellent one and has been 
shipped to the state agent. 

At the last meeting of the Lynn school board 
the bill relating to the election of school teachers 
was amended so that the district committee shall 
have the power to nominate teachers and submit 
their names to the committee on teachers at least 
ten days before the annual election, and if not ap- 
proved by the committee they must get a two- 
thirds vote of the school board. The amendment 
was adopted and the bill referred to the committee 
on rales and regulations. 

Superintendent Balliet gave the second lecture 
on psychology to the teachers at the Springfield 
high school on the 22d, and spoke on the motor 
functions of the brain and their educational bearing. 

Miss Isabel Kaout has been engaged as teacher 
in the sub-grammar school, Warren, in place of 
Miss Johnson resigned. 

A. L. Safford has been elected superintendent 
of Beverly achoole. Mr. Safford is a graduate of 
Bates College and has been a teacher and superia- 
tendent for ten years. 

The annual convention of Essex County teachers 
was held in Lawrence April 7. There was a large 
attendance of teachers from all parts of the county. 
Principal Dana of the Oliver Grammar School 
presided. An address of welcome was made by 
Mayor Mack. Rev. W. E. Gibbs of Lawrence de 
livered an address upon the “‘ Mission of the Pablic 
Schools.’? Supt. W. C. Bates of Lawrence spoke 
upon Educational Fads.’’ 

Over eight hundred names hava been signed to a 
petition for the abrogation of the new high school 
rule established by Superintendent Aldrich of 
Newton, changing the limits of the hours of attend- 
ance to 8.25 a. m. and 1.30 p. m., instead of 8.35 
a. m. and 1.10 p. m. as heretofore. 

W. D. Parkinson has been appointed euperin- 
tendent of the Taunton schools. Mr. Parkinson 
graduated from Dartmouth College in the class of 
78, and since that time has been engaged in the 
teaching and superintendence of schools; he has 
been for five years superintendent of schools at 
Falmouth, 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Is your 
Grocer 
alive 


oO the interests of 
his customers — 
you in particular? 
you ever 
reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [lillion Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it? If 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 


Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 
and Leonard | ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


St., N. Y. City, 
for sample and 


directions for a 
perfect cup Of |Annual Sales Exceed 93 MILLION LBS. 
chocolate. SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER. N.Y. 


4 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Newport has a ‘ne new manual training plant 
on Broadway, one of the best in the country. 

Saperintendent F. E. McFee of Woonsocket 
with the approval of the school committee, will 
establish two ungraded schools. which will be open 
for pupils this week. Both will be devoted ex- 
clusively to what are known as mill children, who 
only attend echool a portion of the year. 

The members of the Camberland School Com- 
mittee are heartily in favor of the free textbook 
bill passed by the Senate. Supt. Murray has 
always urged its adoption and believes that it is a 
move in the line of local progress to be followed 
by increased school attendance. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The item regarding the Middleton high schoo! 
in the last issue would seem to conver the impres- 
sion that Secretary Hine had especially favored 
the school. It was not so intended. Whatever of 
distioction the school has comes from ite merit and 
not from being singled out for special prominence. 

Marcus White is teacher of political scienve and 
histcry in the Norwich Free Academy. 

Miss Asna McNeely is teaching in Sprague. 

Miss May C. Cleveland has been added to the 
teaching force at Stratford. 

Migs Nellie B. Witter of Hanover, has been ap- 
pointed to the Montclair, N. J., grammar school. 

The question involved in the legislative contro- 
versy as to whether Storrs Agricultural College 
shall have the government land-grant aid now 
going to the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale is 
receiving moch discugsion. For many years there 
have been anoually about twenty-five scholars 
graduated without cost t, themselves from Yale 
Sheffield Scientific School, because of the state 
fand which the state paid to the school. Daoring 
the present year this fund is paying the expenses of 
eighty-one men whose names appear on the 
Sheffield Scientific School catalogue, and their 
number will proportionately increase with each 
succeeding year. It ia felt that the state cannot 
divert a single cent of this fund to the Storrs 
School without breaking its contract with the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 

The members of the New Haven Board of Edu- 
cation have now practically decided the question 
of building the new high and manual treining 
school, over which there has been so much discus- 
sion, particularly in regard to the proposed site. 
They are to purchase the Fitch property, aud on 
this they are to erect the manual training school. 
The matter of building a high school for the 
present at least, is to be postponed. 


ARBOR DAY 


HERE ARE SOME 


1S COMING. 


HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 


Exercises for Grbor Day. 


By ANNIE 


I. WILLIS. 


Paper. 64 pages...» + Price, 35 cents, 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions on what trees 
to plant and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, and 


suggestions for essays. 


Matine Crees. 


A Study for 


School and Home. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provipencg, R. I. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. [llustrated. Price, 30 cents 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. ; 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town 
and country. Itis wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this subject. 


The Schoel Journal, NewYork City: “ For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees in 
botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names. The beginner needs something more simple. 


Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it 


. « « Inencouraging pupils to observe and study trees, teach- 


ers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance.” 


‘ar Both Books sent to one address for 50 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Kings ine aN ‘ ‘ American Book Co,NY¥ $ 
Ganot’s Physics A Atkinson William Wood & Co, * 
The Oneness of Arithmetic . ‘ — J. B. Lippincott, Phila. oa 
. . . en 
The of Life . ° ° Westcott Macmillan & Co, NY 
Cathedral and University Sermons . Church 
The World of the Unseen Willink 
A Little Minx ° dD. Appleton Co, PA 
‘ P erry . 
Lorine ‘ Hodgkins Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. 
Macaulay’s Milton & Addison ° Chalmers 
‘Analytics of Literature . ; Sherman & Uo, Boston 1 
Aventure du Celebre Pierrot Pain D U. Heath & ©o, Boston 
Tools and the Man ° ° ° > . Gladden Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Autobiography off William Bell Scott Minto Harper & Bros, 8 00 
Shore Hist f Christian Church “ 00 
ort History o ristian Chure 
The Pilar inthe Night ° Macduff American Tract Society 1 25 
In the Pine Woods ° ily 1 25 
MISCELLANEOUS. WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 


Tuer Hon. Joun L. N. HUNT, ex-president 
of the New York Board of Education, an expert 
stenographer, gives this effective testimonial to the 
Isaac Pitman Complete Phonographic instructor : 

‘** Your latest publication the ‘Complete Phono- 
graphic Instructor’ has been received, and I have 
examined the eame with the greatest pleasure. It 
is indeed ‘complete,’ and it would be impossible 
to pack more or better arranged material, both in 
the beginner’s part and also in the advanced 
course, than you have done in this book. As an 
old phonographer I am particularly taken with 
chapters XX1. and XXII., and the whole of 
* Speed Practice ’.’’ 

— Bad boys are very promising youngsters just 
before being laid over the parental knee.—Glens 
Falls Republican. 

IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Johnson, Jr., being sent home, meets his 
porter. Johnson, Sr. (sternly): ‘* What’s this ? 
There’s something wrong with you. Are you an 
idiot ? Haven’t you the use of all your faculties? ”’ 
Johnson, Jr. (sadly) ‘It’s the other way. The 
faculty hasn’t any use for me,’’—Princeton Tiger. 

—EpipEMIc.— Whether the prevailing epidemic 
is La Gcippe, a Catarrhal cold, or a type of acute 
Bronchitis, there is one thing certain, Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral is the most reliable and universally 
popular remedy for it. It loosens the cough, starts 
the phlegm, and promotes expectoration. It is 
prompt to act, sure to cure. 


— Mrs. Bellefield (displaying a new gown) : 
‘*How do you like it dear?’’ Mr. Beilefield: 
reminds me of tranquil ghost.’’ “How is 
that?’’ is quiet shade.”’— Pittsburg 
Chronicle — 

— I bave been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. Ely’s Cream Balm is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that affords me 
relief.—E H. Willard, Draggist, Joliet, Ills. 

— I think I'll have an oil portrait made,’ said 
Mrs. Derrick, who had become suddenly rich in 
petroleam. “ There you go talking shop again !’’ 
exclaimed his wife, who was taking lessons in 
cultare.— Puck. 


Cocoa isthe cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 
much flesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa hus the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes, 
alkali. s or dyes in their manufacture. 

—Teacher : ‘‘ What isasynonym’’? Boy: “It’s 
@ word you can use in place of another when you 
don’t know how to spell the other one.”—The 
Million. — 

WINSLOW’s ‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag- 
omer’ pant world. Be sure and ask 

or Mra. Winslow’s ing S . Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 

— Some people can never say good-by graceful! is 
but the bulldog knows how to the 
guest.— Binghampton Republican, 


—I have been troubled with catarrh for ten 
years, and have tried a number of remedies, but 
found no relief until I purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cresm Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P. M., Qaonochawntang, R. I. 

— Here I am,’”’ as an Esterbrook Pen said 
when a customer asked the atationer for the best 
pen he had in his place. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, 0. 


In order to promote a closer union between the 
colleges and the fitting schools, and to direct atten: 
tion to the value and to emphasize the importance 
of a college education, President Chas. F, Thwing 
of Western Reserve University and Adelbert Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio, offers one priza of Thirty 
Dollars and one of Twenty for the two best essays 
on ** The Value of a College Education for a Boy.’’ 
The writer of each essay submitted is to be a boy, 
and a member of the senior (graduating) class of a 
high school or academy, fitting for the best colleges. 


Each essay is to be sent to President Thwing as 
early as the first of August, 1893. The com- 
mittee of award consists of the four professors of 
English in Adelbert College and the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University. The 
essays to which prizes are awarded will become the 
property of the donor of the prizes, and will be 
published. The award will be announced about 
the firat of November, 1893, and payment of the 
sume indicated will be at once made, 


In the cities of Denmark it is unlawful to ride 
a bicycle faster than the speed of acab. To be 
consistent those cities should make it a misede- 
meanor to walk faster than the gait of a D. T. 
boy.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


[mportant 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher tn the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one tndividual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PustisuinG Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Srr:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographbs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto- \ 
graph washing, etc., 
isa nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, land considered THE BEST, called 
“ THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac 
turers ? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The ED. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEw YorK, 515 Dey 8t. (1 door from Chureb). 
it is excellent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATON. 
Room No. 5, or 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Worth Remembering. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct. stamp. Home & YOurds, Oadis, 0, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews for April bas a large 
number of good illustrations. The ** Progress of 
the World”—summing up the recent movements, 
political and otherwise, of the past month, is par- 
ticularly strong and fall. The editorial depart- 


t is universally regarded as one of the best feat- 
a is this magazine. The American editor dis- 


00 | susees the full restoration of the Democratic party. 


the Hawaiian question, and a variety of other issues, 
while Mr. Stead contributes a graphic discussion 
of the English political situation, and the merits 
and demerits of the Gladstone Home Rale bill. 
The department of Current History in Caricature 
is better than usual. It covers a wide range. A 


4 prominent feature is a character sketch of Mr. 


Cleveland’s new cabinet, from the pen of Prof. 
W. Wilson, the brilliant writer upon American 
politics and history who adorns the chair of Jaris- 
prudence at Princeton University. An interesting 
paper is by Rev. Dr. Barrows of Chicago, cbair- 
man of the group of religious congresses, which is 
illustrated with 25 portraits of men of different 
races, nationalities and religions who are expected 
to participate prominently in the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The Woman’s National Coun- 
cil is proposing to inaugurate a movement for 
short avd comfortable walking dresses. A num- 
ber of very interesting portraits of well-known 
ladies as photographed in their dress-reform street 
gowns, several of the photographs being especially 
taken for this magazine, wil! be found in this num- 
ber. This monthly bas won a recognition in 
American literary circles unprecedented in our 
history. It provides for the wants of the busy 
men and women, and enables them to get @ 
glimpse of the current events of the world, in a 
reliable way. Price, $250 a year. New York: 
Astor Place. 


—The April number of the New England Maga- 
zine contains a variety of good things. The num- 
ber opens with Phillips Brooke’s historical sermon 
on Trinity Church. It is illustrated with portraits 


of all the pastors of the church back to pre-revolu- 
tionary days, and with reproductions of the mag- 
nificent stained windows of the present edifice, and 
aketches of the exterior and interior, supplemented 
by the description of Trinity, written by H. H. 
Richardson the great American architect. Benja- 
min Kimball gives an account of the work of the 
Boston Camera Club. Raymond L. Bridgman 
considers the objections to “ Biennial Elections and 
Legislative Sessions.’”’ Georgiana A. Boutwell 
shows how much Americans owe to Silas Deane in 
their struggle for liberty. Her paper is “Silas 
Deane and the Coming of Lafayette.’’ Prof. 
Arthor Latham Perry contributes a notable paper, 
“Plain Words on Protection.’ Frederick J. 
Shepard describes the city of Buffalo. Joseph P. 
Pollard contribates a striking atudy ‘‘ The Convict 
Who Escaped.’’ Lynn R. Meekins is represented 
by aatory in his best vein, ‘‘Andy Rick’s Handy 
Tricks’’ Minna Irving contributes a fine poem, 
‘‘An Easter Prayer.’’? Charles Gordon Rogers in 
‘*The Kiss of Children,’’ goes to thousands of 
hearts. Mrs. Helen Campbell’s serial, ‘‘ John 
Ballantyne, American,’’ is continued. Price, $3 
a year; single copies, 25 cents. Boston: New 
Evgland Magazine. 


— The April Popular Science Monthly is a nota- 
ble number. It opens with an essay on ‘‘ Science 
and the Colleges,’’ by President Jordan of the 
Leland Stanford Janior University. The presi- 
dent of the University of Rochester, Dr. David J. 
Hill, follows with a suggestive paper on ‘' The 
Festal Development of Art.’’ Dr, T. Lauder 
Brunton discusses ‘‘ The Correlation of Structure, 


WANTED, 
A well educated lady teacher, of pleasing address, 
erstands Type-writing and Stenography. Appl 
atouce to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, aad 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PARTNER WANTED. 

A lady teacher of culture and experience, who has 
$500 to invest, * on good security. with interest,” in 
a good paying Normai College in the South, and who 
would accept a situation as teacher and partner, 
may hear of an oppportunity by ppp hesice to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a College for Women in the South, a gentleman 
teacher of Violin and Piano,—violin first, as special- 
ty. A salary of $800 pledged, which may be increased 
to $1000 and even $1200 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


FOR SALE, 


N. E. Buread Of Bduestion, 
WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September, 
a single man about 25 years old, qualified to teach 
Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy, Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WITH YOUR HANDS TIED 
by some chronic “‘ female 
complaint” or weakness, 
what can you expect} 
There’s nothing you can 
accomplish—nothing you 
can enjoy. And no good 
reason for it. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription will 
cure yom, safely and cer- 
y) ou ve it 
aithful 
For every one of these 
womanly troubles, this is 
the only remedy so sure 
that it can be guaranteed. 
In periodical pains, bearing-down sensations 
organic displacements, and every kin 
ailment, and in all nervous disorders 
caused by functional derangements — if it 
ever fails to benefit or cure, you have your 
money back. 

It’s a potent remedy for Chorea or St. 
Vitus’s Dance—for Insomnia or Inability to 
Sleep and to avert threatened 7. It 
vagubees all the natural functions, builds 
up and invigorates the entire female system, 
and restores health and —— 

Nothing else, though it may be better for a 
oo to sell, can be ‘‘ just as good” for you 
to buy. 


Action, and Thought,’’ showing from diagrams 
and two of Raphael’s pictures what parts of the 
body move as an accompaniment of certain thoughts 
and actions. The Monthly takes a decided stand 
in this number in defense of Prof. G. F. Wright, 
whose recent book on ‘‘ Man and the Glacial 
Period,” has been severely handled. I¢ has an 
article on ‘Professor Wright and his Critics,’’ 
by Prof. E. W. Claypole, and an editorial dealing 
with the same matter. Herbert Spencer contrib- 
utes a paper of much scientific value on ‘‘ The 
Inadequacy of Natural Selection.” There is an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ The Maoris of New Zsa- 
land,’’ by Edward Tregear.’’ Mrs. Maud Wilder 
Goodwin makes a plea for wise and generous ac- 
tion in regard to the ‘* Education of Our Colored 
Citizens.’”’ Mechanical gymnastics geis sharp 
criticism from M. Fernand Lagrange, under the 
title ‘‘ Free Play in Physical Education.’”’ Robert 
F. Walsh has a practical article on *‘ Conservation 
of the Mackerel Supply.’’ In ‘' Traces of a Van- 
ished Industry,’’ John Gifford tells the story of 
smelting bog iron ore in South Jersey. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Ernest Renan, and there is a 
** Sketch of his Life and Work,’’ by Gabriel 
Monod.’’ The departments are well filled with 
items of popular science. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 50 cts. a number; $5.00 year. 


— The Forum for April has an excellent table 
of contents for readers who are able to grapple 
with the great questions of the day. The articles 
are as follows: ‘‘ The Parification of Elections ’’— 
British Corrupt Practices Act,’’ by (Sir 
Henry James; ‘‘ Working of the Massachusetts 
Law,’’ by Josiah Quincy; ‘‘ Insufficient Restric- 
tions of Campaign Expenditures,” by J. B. Bishop. 
‘Church Union a Necessity: The Maine Experi- 
ment,’”’ by W. DeW. Hyde, president of Bowdoin 
College; ‘' Attractions and Abuses of Oar Con- 
sular Service,’’ William Slade, ‘* Farther Studies 
in Immigration’’—‘‘ Rassian Jews as Desirable 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. HAY= 


A particle is applied into each nostril’and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents ok Druggiete: by mail, seguterel, 60 cts. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren S8t., New Yerk- 


| And Memorial Souvenir, 1893. 
FLAG Size, Century Magazine: liberally 


Iliustrated ; special Contributions 
from best writers. Three Services 
Ee of Salute to the Flag. Also, Mrs. 
Sherwood’s “ Guarding the Flags.” Readings, Reci 
tations, and Songs (with music) for every school, and 
patriot 15 cents (mailed) ; $1.50 per doz. Address, 
AOME HAVERSACK, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
Jellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 06., 
3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
— | 
| 
| | 
| 
CREAM BAUS 
CAr. Currec® 
Ross RES iN 
HER 
D, 
¢ASp 20 
| 
| ust 
| 
In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
a College for male and female students, in successful 
e bou or $4,500 on eas 
Apply to HIRAM OROUT? 
| 
We 
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Citizens,’’ Mies Ida M. Van Etten; “ Italian Im- 
migrants and Their Enslavement,’’ by Dr. 8. 
Merlino; ‘‘An English View of Investments in 
the United States,’’ by R. H. Inglis Palgrave; 
‘‘ The Public Schools of Chicago and St. Paul,’’ 
by Dr. J. M. Rice; ‘‘ The Decadence of Ro- 
mance,” by Frederic Harrison; Bimetallic 
Parity Under a Gold Stendard,’’ by José F. de 
Navarro; “ Historic Homes and English Charac- 
ter,’ by Lord Brabourne. ‘‘A New Era in 
Party History ’’—‘‘ The Great Democratic Oppor- 
tanity,’”’ by President Seth Low; Financial 
Danger from the Democratic Congress,’’ by Os- 
wald Ottendorfer; ‘‘ Outlook and Duty of the 
Republican Party,’’ Henry Cabot Lodge. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. New York : 
Union Square, The Forum Pablishing Co, 


— The first paper in The Atlantic for April is 
the conclasion of Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
-wood’s serial, ‘Old Kaskaskia.’”’ In this number 


jg some interesting unpublished correspondence of 
\William Hazlitt, which is edited by Mr. William 


‘Carew Hazlitt. There are some letters from Henry 
/Pelham to John Singleton Copley, giving interest- 
‘ing and detailed accounts of the state of Boston in 
11770 and also in 1775, during the siege. They are 
‘now for the first time published. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale continues his series of papers on ‘‘ My 
‘College Days.’’ Harriet Waters Preston and 
}Louise Dodge have a long paper on Vittori: Co- 
lonna, which includes selections from her corre- 
‘spondence with Michael Angelo. The short story 
‘consists of a tale called ‘‘ Miss Tom and Peepsie,’’ 
\by A. M. Ewell. Henry Van Brunt has a thought- 
‘fal paper on ‘‘ Architecture Among the Poets,’’ 
‘and Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown Uni- 
\versity, has an article on ‘‘ Money as an Inter- 
‘national Question.’’ Prof. A. V. G. Allen’s paper 
‘on Bishop Brooke is written from the standpoint 
‘of a man who has lost at once a friend and a leader. 
JEdith M. Thomas has a graceful prose paper; and 
‘there is poetry by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Stuart 
‘Sterne, and John HallIngham. Itis an unusually 
\well composed number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
]Boston. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 ete. 


-—A portrait of H, R. H., the Dachess of Fife, 
‘graces the front page of Cassell’s Family Magazine 
for April. From royalty to the slums is but a 
‘step, for on the opposite page we go ‘‘ Through 
)London on a Barge.’’ From the barge to a sail- 
‘boat is an easy transition, and this latter takes us 
‘to **'The Island of Six Shadows.’’ Under the 
‘title, ‘‘ This too, too Solid Flesh,’’ the ‘‘ Family 
IDoctor’’ offers some excellent advice to those who 
suffer from embonpoint. The romantic story of 
“*How an Old Tale Came True”? follows this 
practical paper, which in turn is followed by an- 
other practical paper, ‘‘New Mount Mellick 
Work.” ‘‘A Talk with Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A.”’ is reported, with illustrations, by Ray- 
mond Blathwayt. We also read of ‘‘ Animal 
Hamor,”’ of ‘* Football— Past and Present,’’ which 
will interest the boys of the family with its illvs- 
trations, while the ‘' Chit-chat on Dress’’ will 
interest and instruct their sisters. The ‘' Gath- 
erer”’ is full of practical news. Cassell Pablish- 
ing Co. $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The April Wide Awake has a gossipy, de- 
scriptive sketch of quaint old Williamsburg, a re- 
minder of the Colonial Days of Virginia, written 
by Edward A. Start, and illustrated by Louis A. 


Holman. Mr. Start is the new instructor in his- 
‘tory at Tufts College, and a bright and entertain- 
ing writer. The serisla by Stoddard and Mrs. 
.Jenness, are full of interest, the departments are 
attractive, and the poetry varied and excellent. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $2 40 a year. 


— The leading article in the April St. Nicholas 
‘is undoubtedly Mr. Stedman’s paper on ‘‘ New 
‘York,’’ and a most worthy leader it is. A charm- 
ingly personal glimpse of Whittier is given in 
“The Story of Whittier’s ‘Snowbound’,’”’ by 
Harry Fenn. There is an abundance of fun and 
brightness in the remaining pages of the number, 
‘New York: The Centary Co. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


The Catholic Worid for April; terms, $4.00 a year; 
New York: The Catholic World. 

The Silver Cross for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
‘New York: The Silver Cross. 

The Arena for April; terms, $5.00a year. Boston: 
-Arena Pub. Co. 

New England Magazine for April; terms, $3.(0a 
year. Boston: New England Magazine Corporation. 

Scribner’s Magazine for April; terms, $3.00a year. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The Illustrated Worid’s Fairfor March. Chicago: 
Jewell N. Halligan. 

The Overland Monthly for April; terms, $3 00 a 
year. San Francisco: Overland Pnob. Co. 

The Eclectic for April; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York. E. R. Pelton. 

Magazine of American History for April; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: National History Co. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 


would like to have a specimen copy|S 


of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM: »hine Habit Cured in 19 
o ays. No pay cur 
STEPHENS, 


mM iplomas 
“| Engraved, New and special designs fo order, 
Handsome blank Di in, 
~, Stock adapled to any school. bj lomas fila. 
Plates of potlaits, buildings, ete, ready for the priser 
diretl from pen-and-ink drawin: 
Resolutions testimonials, memorials, engrossed and illurpina 
Wwe refer tothe Board of Educdlion, City of Qucago, whose work we do, ~~ 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
% East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 

American and Yor 
erican an oreign Teachers, fessors 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Coll 
Schools, 
nting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


and 
egos, 
amilies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


EK. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE. 
150 FivrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


OPE DEFERRED. 
uate in New 
York State, in Mav, 1892, joined a prominent 
agency, paid fee, and expected a place. None 
came. He called at the N. ¥. Educational Bureau 
in Dec.. ’92, and within two weeks was offered and 
accepted a better position. The first agent had 
overlooked a good man. The N. Y. Educational 
Bureau can fill promptly almost any position, fol 
lows ani remembers desirable teachers. It might 
pay you to write the Manager. Address fully. 
H, 8. KELLOGG, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have (April 5th) 297 calls for Teachers for 
the Fall of ’93 from school officers throughout the 


NORTHWEST. 


All departments. Positions now open to application. 
Send for list of vacancies and Application form. 
R. B. HAZARD, 
Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—August 16. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, kKiocution, Philosophy, Exper. 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science. Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 
err courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 


OF LAW. 
For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1808. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advan. 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TWO letters calling for teachers on short notice came to us on the same day. (1) Principal Wilson wrote 
from Chester, N Y.: “ Miss , who bas been teaching in our intermediate room, has been obliged to 
give up her work here at once, and we must have some one to fill her place. We want one with tact, and a good 
disiplinarian; and if we can eecure all the good things for $10.00 a week, we would like one who can go out into 
society and meet people. We will have to leave the matter entirely to ir and let you send us the best one you 
can on such a short notice. Send ua the best one you can, and we will be satisfied.”” This was not difficult, 
We have sent a good many teachers to Chester; we know the school, and we know what they want. We tele- 
graphed to a candidate to come here, SUDDE ness for the piece and her desire for it, engaged her, and 
and after consulting her ag to her fit- she began the next Monday. (2) Supt, Davis wrote o 
March 24, 1893, from Beunington, Vt : ‘On the first Monday in April we must have a new principal of our hig 
school, to fill vacancy caused by sudden death, There are 70 pupils of all ages. It will require a woman of fine 
tact and executive ability to take her place successfullv. She must teach German, algebra, English literature, 
and botany. Miss R.’s salary was 600. The Board will not stand upon a few dollars per week, however. Can 
you pick out the right woman? She will certainly be engaged for another year if reasonably satisfactory. Indeed 
the Board is desirous of securing a teacher who will stay with us. We are inclined to leave VACANCIES 
the matter io your hands.” We had the right woman, but it took some telegraphing as to ° 
salary. She began on date named at $700, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. * Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
Selling | 1 in Greek, $1500. 5 in Latin, $1200 to $1800. 
ae 4in Modern Languages, $800 to $1400. 3 in 
Biology, $900 to $1800. 3 in Chemistry, $600, 


$1200, and $1800. 5 in Physics, $700 to $1500. 3 in Physics and Chemistry, $700 to 
$1400. 9g in Mathematics, $900 to $1800. 4 in English, $1000 to $1800, 3 in History, 
$tooo to $1500. 4 in Political Science, $1500 to $2000. 3 in Pedagogy and Philosophy, 
$1200 to $2000. 9g Directors of Music, $800 to $1500. 3 Training Teachers (ladies) for 
State Normal Schools, $800 to $1200. 9 ladies for English Literature, $700 to $1200. 

For the above vacancies we are asked to name candidates. For some of them we have 
not the candidates we want to recommend. Besides these we have over a thousand va- 
cancies in Academies, Seminaries, City Schools, &c, paying from $500 to $2500. Hun- 
dreds of College Presidents and School Officers have already written us they will be in our 
office in the months of May, June, and July to select teachers for their schools. 

Catalogue and blank free to any address. . 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 166 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 120% ae | 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St. Albany, N. Y. 


Lastern Leachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


4 for Arkansas, 
6 for Private Schools in West and South. 
Many for Eastern States and New England. 


Remember the Place 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Qu CONSOLIDATION, as well as natural growth and extending acquaintance, is bringing us this sea- 
soD an unprecedented amount of business. We need now Yale men, Amherst men, for boys’ schools; 


Wellesley graduates, for seminaries normal graduates, for high schools; 
South; Massachusetts and Vermont EASTERN GRADUATES and especially many grammar and 
primary teachers for town schoo's, Send stamp for blanks. Our plan requires no registration fee in ad- 
vance. Werelyonresults. 3161 places filled. Aggregate salaries, $2,053,600. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Schoo Berea) & W. 14th St, NewYork. 
HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
’92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 


pow left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L, B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


COLLEGES, 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CUNSLEs SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yy STATE NORMAL SOROOL, 
“ For both sexes. AT WORCESTER 
For particulars, address 
KE. H. RUSSRLL, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principa’. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For Catalogues address 

J. G@, GREENOUVGR. Principal. 


WANTED AT ONCE, 
In a Commercial School, in a Massachusetts city not 
far from Boston, a man to take charge of Commercial 
Dept. of Shorthand, especially qualified to teach Bus 
iness Practice and Penmanship; College and Com- 
mercial School graduate preferred. Salary, $800 to 


1000. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ee B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palage Bite.) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onilo. 


PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL, PRovIpDENcE, R. I. 
" Price only ‘$500, including desks, two' sets |Encyclopedias, maps, 
globes, reference books, clocks, gymnastic apparatus, good up- 
° right piano. Total receipts this year, $1900. Address 
SPAULDING & MERRILL, (7eachers’ Agents,)}36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUBEAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 


The League is Popular Because 
It is established and maintained on a high plane: 
1t has the confidence of school boards; 
Itis relied upon and used by leading educators; 
It is filling the best position; 
It recommends and plans the canvass of its candidates. 


READ 
THIS 


achool officers seeking teachers to meet personally members of 
the League. 


Those Wishing to Sell or Purchase 
Lease or rent school property should make their wants known. 


| School Boards and Employing Principals 
| We tender you our services free. Write or telegraph us at our 


expense when you need teachers. 
Teachers Wh. Would Be 
For positions they especially desire, 
IN L| NE For choice and deserved promotion 
For other locations and better salaries, 
Should write for particulars to 
Our Eastern Managers: 
Del.—Md,—E. D. MURDAUGH, Easton, Md. 
New England—H. J. CHAsB, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Jers y—M. H. PADDOCK, 283 Crescent Ave., Jersey City- 
New York—E L. MonROR, Coxsackie, 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers. 


During the World’s Fair 
ad Parlors will be provided in connection with our Chicago office for : 
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MACMILLAN & 00.’3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE E 


By the Rev. WALTER W. Sxkeat, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of C 


Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth, $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C.B. Vol. I, Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth. Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 


Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. 
A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, 


author of “ Marius, the Epicurean.” Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Alsoa 
large paper edition on hand made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
Laurig, author of “ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects. 


16mo, $1.00. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. StoprorD A. BRooKE. With Maps, Uniform with Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth,” Large 12mo, $2.50. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 


Sketch of the Origin and Development of the Engl'sh language, with Ex- 
amples down to the Present Day. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS. 12mo, $1.25 


cago. 


144 Illustrations. 


Queen’s College, 


“This is one of the 
have yet met with.’’—S 


State University, 
Now Read 


4to, Cloth, $6.00. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ambridge. Second Edition, revised, 4to, $6.00. 


BROWNING AND WHITMAN. 
A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. Trice of the University of Chi- 
18mo. go cents. 

ELECTRICAL EXPERISMENTS. 


A Manual of Instructive Amusement. 
“The Electroplater’s Handbook,” “ Induction Coils,” etc. 


. E. Bonney, author of 
With 


12mo, 75 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
By NaTHan F. Durtus, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 


Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 
most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
choolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 

A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. HOSKINS, 
C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WititaM B, SmiTH, Ph.D.. Professor of Mathematics in Missouri 


Columbia, Mo, Complete, $1.10. 
y. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2.60 net. 


A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMS. I2mo, $2.60. 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Greek Language and Literature. German Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. French Language and Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will 


MACMILLAN & CO, - =: - 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science, 


be sent free by mail to any address. 


Publishers, New York. 


. ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisnens, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


g@ Srecial tepms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


LACK BOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide vr yd., 75 cts. 


' Spectal discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 69 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students, 


Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


Voice Culture, Natural 
aw erm opens Marc . Address for Illustra’ atalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 8ec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Ss. 


TEACHERS 
» Should Study it at Heme. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.), 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been aaded 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
BOARD Of KDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Alphabet free. 

ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St.. New York. 


SHORTHAN 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


| For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


jects of architectural and bistoric interest. 


by graduating classes. 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. 
Wi. PEERCE & CW., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


These photographic enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in length, 
are reproduced from imported phot»graphs of ancient and modern art and sub 
They are so treated that they can 
be framed without glass, and are now being adopted by many schools for deco 
rating walls and for educatiunal purposes, and are presented as class pictures|Co., New York ; 
This is in answer to many inqairies for large pictures 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128; For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
A separate map is given of each State 


220 maps. 


maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 
and Lerritory in the Uaited S'ates, $7 59 


States $1 25 and $2(0 


For the School. The Globe Mand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 


54 maps, illustrating Political, Astrouomical, 
& and Classical Geugraphby. 8! 00 United States, $8 .0v. 
‘or sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. . 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Importer, Publisher. and Fi 


FRENCH! 


Freuch With or Without a Master,’ 
Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, ete., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. 

BERLITZ & CO. 
and Madison Square, N, Y. City, 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Pa 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational 


ing artists and colorists in this couptry and abroad. 
Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus pr 


for each color. 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars adaress 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 Kast Tenth St., N.¥. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


rs are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


urposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of co oe as well as cher conterenee witb 


toward 
\ ucing a scale of five tones 
Each Normal Tint, aud Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 


CARL SCHGINHOF, 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
! 


—— Bi 
REED & KELLOGWS Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL'S System of Penmanship, 
(OLLAKIS Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
M‘VNAKD'S English Classic series. 
SHAW'S whysics by Experiment. 
ANDER ON'S Histories, 
THUMSUN’S Mathematics, etec., ete. 
swith, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Sumerset St, boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
«| Loyd’s Literature fer Litthe Felks. 
KRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by 


Mrs. Many HEMENWAY, in 1889, AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution, 
Sheppards Science. 


Dialogues, Speakers, fo 


T. &. DENISON, Publisher, Chicaga 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Progressive 
Lessons in 
Slaging. 


Simple Methods 
of Teaching 
Note Reading. 


“FIRST STEPS IN SONG READING.” 


Designed to precede the regular “Song Read- 
ers,” for one year’s work. he exercises and 
songs are in three keys,—F, C, and G, and in but 
three kinds of time,— Double, Triple and Quad. 
ruple. The exercises are graded according to 
d fficulty, each sign and word being fully ex. 
plained. There are illustrations representing 
the meaning of the words. The suggestions to 
Teachers are especially valuable to those who have 
made no previous study of the teaching of vocal 
music. Compiled by IRVING EMERSON, a teacher 
of large experience in public schools. Price post- 
paid, 30 cents ; $3.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 


“THE SONG READER” 


Compiled by Emerson & Brown. To complete 
the above course, this book is just the thing. It 
is in two parts, viz: 

BOOK I.: begins with songs and exercises for 
the youngest pupils, proceeding gradually and 
logically upwards to and including the fourth 
class in Grammar Schools. Price, 50 cents ; 
$4.80 a dozen, not prepaid. 

BOOK IL: is larger than the first, and is es- 
pecially for the older classes in Grammar 
Schools, or for the younger classes in High 
Schools, It tas a graded succession of exer- 
cises in note reading, with explanations, and 
quite a number of songs for practice, also a 
collection of part-songs. Price 60 cents ; $6.00 
a dozen, not prepaid, 


Liberal Discounts to Schools. 
Send for free descriptive circulars of our School 
Singing Books. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and Wi!- 
cox and White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos ex- 


changed, or sold on instalments. 
For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C,. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington S&St., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Kecitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. FEj.ited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best write:s for the in- 


strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of « slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]|. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools 
Price Scents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 


for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Ks- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR scup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the chor 
and for organists. Price $1 50a year. Special termes 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books wil! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - NEW YORK, - CHICAGC 


THE SAUVEUR 


College of 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be 


held at 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
Beckford, Illinois, 
—to begin July 3d. 

This location has been selected because of its 
proximity to the Chicago Exposition 

For board and rooms address the manager. Miss 
E. CO. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


For information and circulars address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


5 Copley 8t, Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 


VW SEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
o meonsi thie 1. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models: 
Invertebrates. 
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